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Mementos of Our Ancestors 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters Marearer: Oh, Henry, I’m sorry I 
Hunry, Father woke you up. 


MarGARET, Mother Henry: Nothing of the sort. [ wasn’t 
FRED, their teen-age son asleep. 

Doris, their teen-age daughter MarGaretr: Nonsense, of course you 
Homer, Henry’s brother were. (Looking toward Homer and 
Harrie, Homer's wife laughing) Your brother Homer is 
KEN, their teen-age son still dead to the world. 

{oBERT, Henry’s brother Henry (Yawning): No wonder, after 
Vera, Robert's wife that dinner you fed us. Where is 
ALICE, their teen-age daughter the rest of our festive gathering? 
GREAT AUNT MATILDA MarGaretr: The younger children have 
Time: Thanksgiving afternoon. left for the pond to go skating. The 
SeTtinG: The Henry Wilson living older ones are in the den watching 

room. The room is furnished com- the football game, but they’ve 
fortably with some old-fashioned and promised to take over on the dishes 
some newer furniture. once we get things organized for 

Ar Rise: Henry sits in an easy chair, washing. Vera and Hattie are put- 

dozing. Homer is stretched out on ting away the food and doing the 
the sofa, asleep. MARGARET enters, rinsing. 

wearing an apron. She goes to a Henry: Good. I’d better call Robert. 
table and starts arranging the maga- (He rises.) 

zines on it. In the process, she drops MarGarer: Oh, Henry, not yet. You 
one. HENRY sits up straight. know he’s just like the rest of your 





family and gets grumpy if he doesn’t 
have his nap after dinner. 

Henry: That can’t be helped. You 
know I want all the adults in here 
80 I can talk to them. 

MarGarert: Oh dear, surely not Great 
Aunt Matilda? 

Henry: No, I hope she’ll go on sleep- 
ing. She’s an old lady and it would 
just upset her. 

Marcanrer: If you ask me, everyone 
is going to be upset. I know it’s going 
to cause trouble, and on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Henry: Thanksgiving or no Thanks- 
giving, the whole family is here and 
it’s one of the few times in the year 
that we all get together. 

ManrGarer: I still say the most sensible 
thing is to call the Salvation Army. 
(The 


Frep, Antics, and Ken enter. 


den door Opens and Doris, 

KEN 
closes door afte r them.) 

Freep: Boy, was that some game! 

KEN: I'll say, 14 to 13. 

Henry: Who won? 

Doris: Why, Dad, ULA, of course. 

Ken (Ilomer snores and Ken, looking 
at him, laughs): Say, my Pop is sure 
sawing wood. 

MarGaret: You laugh 
they’ve all been asleep. Father just 
woke up and, Alice, your Dad is 


J 
needn’t 


asleep up in Fred’s room, and Great 
Aunt Matilda is asleep in Doris’ 
room, 

I don’t know 
why they call that dormitory my 
Alice, 
what it’s like to share a room with 
But I’m 


going to have my own room just 


Doris: Doris’ room! 


room. you can’t imagine 


a couple of brat sisters. 


as soon as we can remodel the attic. 


Auice: That sounds wonderful. 

MAnrGaARET: Yes, it’s going to be nice, 
but why don’t you all get at the 
dishes, and Fred and Doris can tell 
you two about our plans while you 
work. 

Frep (Starts left and others follow): 
Good idea. I’m going to supervise. 

Marcaret: Indeed, you not! 
Doris, you see to it that he does 
his part. 

Doris (As they go off left, laughing): 
Don’t Mom, I'll be like 
Simon Legree. 

Henry (Starting right): I shall go and 
fetch Robert. 

toner’ (Mnters right): No need to do 
that, Henry. 
quite awhile. 


are 


worry, 


I’ve been awake for 


MareGarer: Oh, did we wake you up, 
tobert? 

toBERT: Now, don’t worry, Margaret. 
I had a good nap. (He sits right.) 

Homer (Sitting up and_ stretching): 
What is all this unseemly noise on a 
Thanksgiving afternoon? 

Henry (Laughing): It hasn’t bothered 
you much up to now. 

Harri (As she and Vera enter left): 
Margaret, you can take off your 
apron. Everything is going accord- 

- the younger gen- 

eration has taken over. 


ing to schedule 


Vera: Yes, and Hattie and I[ were 
just saying how lucky you are to 
have that great big old kitchen. 

ManrGaret (As she takes off apron and 
puts it over chair upstage): It’s old 
and it’s big all right. I sometimes 
wonder how many miles I walk a 
day, just going from the sink to the 
stove and back again. 

Vera: I suppose there is that part of it. 





But oh, it’s nice to have room to 
breathe. Isn’t that so, Henry? 

Henry: Sometimes I feel that instead 
of so much room to breathe, I’d 
rather have a few modern conven- 
iences that you won’t find in this 
old place. 

Hattie: I suppose, but, Henry, what’s 
all this that Fred is telling the 
children about remodeling the attic? 

Homer: Remodeling the attic? Is 
this something you’ve been holding 
out on us, Henry? 

Henry: No, I haven’t been holding 
out anything. I’ve just waited until 
now when we were all together, be- 
cause it affects all of us. 

Homer: All of us — but how? 

Henry: That’s what I’m going to ex- 
plain. Now, if you’ll all find seats 
facing me. (He stands at left.) 

Rosert (With a laugh): Oh, no, 
Henry. Not a speech on top of that 
beautiful dinner your wife gave us. 
(Vera and Harrie find seats at 
right and MARGARET 
HENnry.) 


sits near 
Homer: Now, Henry, if you’ve got 
some do-it-yourself scheme and want 
us all to come and help week ends — 
Henry: No, I don’t want anyone to 
come week ends and this is serious. 
Doris needs a room for herself — 
and the attic 
is the only place where we can find 


she’s growing up 


the space. 

Harrie: It sounds like a wonderful 
idea, 

Vera: Yes, it does, and what’s all the 
problem? 

Henry: The problem is that at the 
moment the attic is full of family 
heirlooms. 


MarGaket: Henry, you know they’re 
not heirlooms at all. I’ve been over 
the things, and there are only a few 
that are of any value. 

Henry: Margaret, please. It’s all 
stuff that’s been in the family for 
years. There are Robert’s old school- 
books, and there’s that big bird- 
house you made when you were a 
boy, Homer, and some pieces of 
furniture that Father and Mother 
enjoyed when we were children. 

Harrie: Homer, you never told me 
that you made a birdhouse. 

Homer (Laughing): No, it was so long 
ago I’d almost forgotten it myself, 
but it’s much too big for any tree 
in our yard. 

Maracarert: Exactly, so the birdhouse 
is just taking up room in the attic 
and the same goes for Robert’s books. 
For years I’ve been trying to get 
you to take your share of the stuff. 

Homer: There must be lots of inter- 
esting things all right. What about 
that table that used to stand in the 
front hall — the one with the marble 
top and the big carved legs? 

Henry: Yes, that’s up there. One of 
the legs is broken, but it could be 
fixed. Would you like that, Homer? 

Homer: Well, | — I 

Haris: It doesn’t sound like the sort 
of thing that would fit in with our 
modern furniture, Homer. 

Homer: No, I’m 
wouldn’t. 

MARGARET: 


Henry, afraid it 


That seems to be one 


thing for the Salvation Army. (Going 
to table and getting pad of paper and 
pencil from drawer.) Vl make a list. 
(She sils again.) 

Harrie: The Salvation Army? , Mar- 











garet, you’re not suggesting that we 
give all of the things that Grandpa 
and Grandma saved so carefully to 
the Salvation Army? 

Vera: I never heard of such a thing. 
I’m surprised at you, Margaret. 
MarcGarer: I don’t know why you 

should be. 

Vera: After all, the things belonged 
to our husbands’ parents and [I’m 
glad to say that J was always just 
as fond of Robert’s folks as he was. 
I felt as if they were my own. 

MarcGarer: Don’t you talk that way 
to me, Vera Wilson. I loved Grandpa 
and Grandma Wilson, too, just as 
much as any of you, but that’s no 
reason we have to be burdened with 
all that old junk! 

Rowsert: Junk? Why, | never heard — 

ManrGarer: I told Henry this was the 
way you'd act. That’s why I sug- 
gested saying nothing at all and just 
calling the Salvation Army in the 
first. place. 

Homer: I must say, Henry, that I’m 
glad you felt you should consult us. 
I could never condone such an ac- 
tion. Simply disposing of articles 
and keepsakes that have been in 
our family for years things that 
are of great value to all of us — 

Henry: Wait a minute, Homer. I 
don’t quite agree with Margaret 
that the articles are of no value. To 
me, things that have been in the 
family for years do have a 
might say, a 
They’re 


- we 
value. 
well, mementos of our 


sentimental 

ancestors —- and they are symbolic 
of certain traditions and — 

Ropert: Of course they are. 

Henry: However, the fact remains 


that we haven’t room for them any 
longer, so, if each one of you will 
select what you want — 

Homer (Trying to joke): Henry, you 
don’t mean to tell me that you in- 
vited us all for Thanksgiving dinner 
to help you clean out the attic? 

Maroaret: If you want to call it that. 
You’re each to pick out what you 
want and take it home with you. 

Homer: That’s ridiculous. You know 
we can’t do that. 

Harrie: We simply haven’t room for 
a lot of junk 


realizing what she’s said.) 


- (She stops suddenly, 


Ilomer (Looking at her crossly): Hattie. 

Harrie: | mean — for something as 
big as that marble-topped table, for 
instance. 

MarGarer: We're not asking you to 
take what you don’t want, Hattie — 
just what you do want. So we can 
use the space in the attic. 

topeRT: It seems to me that Father 
and Mother would have wanted the 
things they loved to stay in this 
house. 

MaraGarer: There’s no room. | think 
you’re being most uncooperative — 

Henry: Margaret — 

Maraaret: Henry, we’ve put up with 
all the inconveniences of this old 
place for years, and they have nice 
new modern homes! (FRED appears 
in doorway left, grinning. He carries 
a large picture with an ornate gilt 
frame. He holds it in front of him so 
that only the back shows.) 

FreD: Say, folks, get set for a surprise. 
I have something to show you. 

Maraaret: Fred, I thought you were 
all doing the dishes. 

Frep: We were, Mom, but then the 








| 
| 
| 





hot water ran out so we’re waiting 
for it to heat up again. 

Vera: Oh, dear, I suppose I used too 
much, rinsing. At home, the more we 
use, the hotter it gets. 

MarGaret: Exactly, Vera. You have 
modern plumbing. 

FRED: So, as long as we couldn’t do the 
dishes, we decided to explore the 
attic. Are we finding interesting 
stuff! The girls are trying on old 
costumes and Ken’s poking around 
looking at other things. But I found 
something appropriate for Thanks- 
giving. Exhibit A! I think it may be 
an ancestor! (He turns picture 
around so others can see it. It is a 
funny, old-fashioned painting of a 
very cross-looking little girl in ex- 
tremely old-fashioned clothes. The 
colors are glaring and unattractive.) 

Harrie: My goodness, a little girl. 

Henry: Such a cross-looking little girl. 
I wonder why she’s pouting so. 

KF rep: Yes, she certainly has a mad on 
about something. 

Rosert: Who on earth is it? Those 
clothes look decidedly gay-ninetiesh. 

Henry: Or maybe even earlier. 

Frep: I tell you, it must be an ancestor. 

Vera: It’s certainly not Grandma. 

Homer: My goodness, no. I wonder 
who it is. There were a lot of old 
pictures hanging up in this living 
room when we were small, but I 
never remember seeing that one. 

Ropert: Nor [, 

Henry: Nor I. 

Marearet: When Grandma died and 
I took some extra things to the 
attic, I remember seeing this old 
picture up there, but it wasn’t 


marked and I didn’t know who it 
was. 

FreED (Looking at painting): If it is an 
ancestor, I don’t know if we ought 
to admit it or not. She’s certainly 
a funny-looking little kid. 

Henry: She may not have been so bad. 
It’s just that the colors are so odd 
and glaring. 

MarcGaret: Yes, they certainly are. 
It was obviously done by a poor 
artist. 

Ropert: I can’t understand why we 
never saw the picture — why we 
don’t know who it is. 

Marcaret: If we don’t know, it isn’t 
really a problem. It’s of no value, 
and we can dispose — 

Hattie: Margaret, how can you say 
such a thing? It may be Great- 
Grandmother. 

Homer: Or Great-great-Grandmother- 

Rosert: Or even Great-great-great — 

Henry: Now, Robert, let’s not get 
carried away. 

Roserr: This much we know, Henry. 
It must be an ancestor. 

Hattie: Yes, and a picture like that 
— that’s been in the family for 
years — we certainly couldn’t just 
throw it away. 

Marcaret: Very well, then. Item 1. 
(She makes note on her pad.) Would 
you like to take the picture, Hattie? 
You and Homer? 

Hattis: Take the picture? 

MarGaret: Yes, take it home with 
you. 

Harrie: We couldn’t, we have no 
place to hang it. It wouldn’t fit in. 
My things are all modern. 

VeRA: So are mine. 


Marcaret: Mine aren’t. I suppose 








one of you is going to suggest that 
we hang it up in our living room? 

Frep: Hey, Mom, you wouldn’t do 
anything like that? You couldn’t. 
Why, what would the crowd say 
when they came in and saw some- 
thing like this hanging up on the 
living room wall? Doris and I would 
never hear the end of it. 

Henry: It does seem that a picture of 
that sort only belongs — well, per- 
haps, in a museum. 

Frep: If you ask me, the only suitable 
place is an attic —and we’re not 
going to have an attic any more. 
(KEN enters, carrying a large ornate 
vase, ) 

KEN: Say, folks, look what I’ve found. 
(He holds vase so all can see. Fred 
stands picture against one leq of the 
table. ) 

Homer: Well, son. The old Chinese 
vase. (They all gather around the 
table and look: at it.) 

Henry: I guess none of us has any 
trouble recognizing that. It was 
always around, even when we were 
little. Been in the family for years. 

Rosertr: Yes, it stood on the table in 
the den. 

Vera: It even seems familiar to me. 
You’ve told me about it so often, 
Robert. 

Harrie: Isn’t it awful? 

Kern (Laughing): I thought it was kind 
of cute. 

Harris: Ken, you’re not thinking of 
taking it home! We really have no 
place for it. 

Henry: I’m afraid no one would want 
it. That’s why it was relegated to 
the attic. (Homer, Harrie, and 
Rosert go right and sit again.) 


Maroaret: It’s just another one of 
those things that — ancestors or no 
ancestors — well, it’s just obsolete. 

Vera: Margaret, think of the memories 
associated with it for Robert, Homer, 
and Henry. (She takes vase from Kun 
and examines it.) You know, you 
may think this vase is ugly, but it 
is old and suppose it’s worth some- 
thing? My friend Aggie collects 
antiques, and lots of the things look 
like this. It might be a Ming vase, 

Henry: Then you take it home with 
you and find out. 

Vera: No, if it’s worth anything, we’d 
like to know. I’m going to find out 
right now. I’ll call the museum and 
ask the curator. (She tales vase with 
her and goes to phone upstage right, 
sits down, and picks up phone book. 
During next lines she leafs through 
phone book. Doris and Avtce enter 
left. They wear old-fashioned dresses 
with tight bodices and full skirts, and 
Doris also wears a funny old hat with 
ribbons and flowers. ALice carries 
two suit boxes, one of which is marked 
“Wedding Dress,” and a man’s top 
hat. Doris carries what looks like a 
package of old letters, a long roll of 
papers, and a small leather book. 
Vera dials phone and sits listening.) 

Harrie: Look at the girls in Grandma’s 
clothes. 

Auice: I guess this is Grandfather’s 
stovepipe hat. (The girls put their 
things on the table.) 

Doris: Mom, I’ve been having such 
fun showing Alice the attic, and 
planning my room at the same time. 
Where the old desk stands, that’s 
where I’m going to have my dressing 
table. 


vd 





Auice: Dad, you ought to see that old 
desk. 

Ropsert: I remember it very well, 
Alice. 

AIcE: It’s fascinating, so many old 
pigeonholes and little drawers. It 
would be fun to have in a way — 

Viera (Hanging up phone): Alice dear, 
we have a desk 

Homer (Laughing): Vera, did you find 
out anything about your Ming vase? 

Vera: No. Nobody answered. I 
forgot it was a holiday. 

Ropert: That desk could be used 
though. (Pointing) It used to stand 
right there - 

MarGaret (Quickly): We have a desk, 

in the den. Besides, all the 
drawers stick in that old one. 

Kern: Look what Alice brought down. 
One of the boxes says ‘Wedding 
Dress.” 

Harrie: Your grandmother’s wedding 
dress! 

ALICE: We’re going to open it and see 

(She starts untying cord on box.) 

Doris (Picking up different things as 
she speaks): Here are old letters — 
and these seem like maps or some- 
thing — and I don’t know what this 
is. (She holds up the small leather 
book.) 

Henry: I do. 
diary. 

Frep: It is? Let me look. (Taking 
book from Doris he starts to leaf 
through.) 

Henry: Yes, I never read much of it. 
He was inclined to be long-winded. 

Marcaret: Henry, such a thing to say 
about your father. 

Henry: People had time to write in 
those days. Most of the time he 


too — 


It’s your grandpa’s 





justs lists day-to-day happenings but 
then every once in a while, he goes 
off and philosophizes about things 
for pages. 
and continues to look through diary.) 


(FRED sits down upstage 


Vera (Picking up vase): You know, 
I’m still wondering about this vase. 
I think Ill eall 


She’s an antiquarian and I seem to 


Aggie Bergman. 


remember her having a vase very 


much like this one. (Taking vase 
with her, she goes lo phone, sits, and 
dials. ) 

Auick (She has opened bor and now 
takes out old-fashioned white wedding 
dress): Oh my, look at this. (She 
holds up dress.) 

Roserr: Daughter, that is your grand- 
mother’s wedding dress. 

Auice (Rising and holding dress in 
front of her): She must have had a 
little waist. 

Doris: I love the style 
bodice and flared skirt. 


- the dainty 
Alice, you 
can wear it in the school pageant as 
Queen Bolivar. 

Auice: That’s a wonderful idea. 
I, Aunt Margaret? 

Maraarer: Of course you may, dear. 

Vera (Into phone): Hello, Aggie, this 
is Vera Wilson... I’m fine. I just 


May 


wanted to ask you something . 

You know that big vase of yours? .. . 

It’s a Ming? That’s just what I 

thought .. . Yes, well, we have one 

very much like it, and it’s been in 

the family for ages Do you 
think it might be valuable? 

Auick (Holding up wedding dress): 
Oh, Aunt Margaret, I’m so thrilled 
I can wear this. 

Roserr (Moving closer to Vera): 
sh, Alice. 


Sh- 


Listen to your mother, 





Vera: What’s that, Aggie? Identifying 
features? It might have what? A 
thin blue line around the bottom? 
Just let me see (Looking at vase) 

MarcGaret: Alice, my dear, I’m sure 
your grandmother 

Homer: Sh-sh, please, Margaret. 

Henry: Yes, Margaret, Vera’s trying 
to — 

Vera: Robert, Aggie says they often 
have a thin blue line 

Rowsertr (Looking at vase, too): This 
one has it — look! 

Vera (Into phone): Aggie, it has the 
thin line in fact, it was so thin 
I could hardly see it at first. 

Homer: Is it blue? 

Harrie: Of course, it’s blue 
pale blue. 


-& very 


Vera (Into phone): It’s a pale blue, 
Aggie. What? It should be pale. 
Oh, my! And what? Flowers? 
(Turning vase around) Yes, I 
wouldn’t know what kind of flowers, 
but it does have flowers all right. 
In kind of a what? 
work design. 

Harrie: Of course, that’s what it is. 
I was going to say so, but I couldn’t 
think of the right words to describe 
it. 

Vera (Into phone): Yes, I remember 
yours does have a square base, but 
oh, dear, this one is round, 

Harrie (Sadly): No, it’s certainly not 
square. 

Vera: I see, Aggie, they made them 
in different shapes. But they usually 
have what? Oh, my, we'll have to 
look. Robert, a Ming usually has 
a half-inch lip 

Ropert (Measuring with his finger): 


A delicate scroll- 


Well, that’s it, Vera. I’d say it was 
a half-inch exactly — 

Vera: And curved, Robert — 

Hattie: It’s a deep curve, Vera, it 
really is. 

Vera: Oh, my. Aggie, it has it! I 
think this may be a Ming! I really 
do. And it is very old. My husband’s 
father had it when... What’s that? 
The Ming dates are 1368 to 1644? 
Well, of course that is pretty old. 
But this vase looks old, it really does 
... Yes, well, we'll see. What? Oh, 
oh my! Well, thanks Aggie, and 
good-bye. (She hangs up) Well, 
what do you think of that? This 
vase may be worth a _ thousand 
dollars! Robert, Aggie says the very 
name Ming means bright and glori- 
ous and this is certainly a bright 
and glorious day for us. We'd 
better take this vase home and to- 
morrow I can — 

Harrie: You’re going to take it home? 
But I thought all the old things in 
this house belonged to everybody. 

Homer: Of course they do. Hattie is 
right. 

Henry: This is very interesting. No 
one wanted to take a thing, but now 
that one item may be valuable, 
everyone wants it. Perhaps Mar- 
garet and I should keep the vase. 

Ropert: Is that quite fair? After all, 
Vera discovered it — 

MarcGarer: My goodness, you’re all 
being as silly as you can be about 
that vase. If your father had owned 
anything as valuable as all that, he’d 
have told someone about it. 

Henry: Yes, Margaret is right. 

Harrie (Sighs): I suppose she is. 





Ropert: Not necessarily. Father 
may not have known — 

Vera: Exactly. I don’t agree with 
you at all, Margaret. I’m sure this 
vase is valuable. 

MarGaret: Vera, I don’t propose to 
argue about it any longer. There 
are other things to decide. Now 
let’s get on with this business. 
Alice, when you’ve finished with 
that dress, you can give it to the 
costume box at school. 

Rosert: No, Alice, you'll have to bring 
it back here. I really don’t think 
it ought to leave this house in the 
first place. 

Homer: That’s right. 

Henry: After all, my dear, it is 
Mother’s wedding dress. 

Marcaret: Yes, I know, and from 
what I know of your mother, she 
would rather have it used for some- 


thing than setting in the attic. But 
I’ll tell you what I’ll do. If you three 
men will promise to assemble here 
once a month to wax sentimental 
over your mother’s wedding dress, 
I’ll have it hanging somewhere in 
the room for you to look at. 


Hattie: 
silly. 
Maraaret: I’m being no more silly 
than the rest of you. 

Donis: Let’s not argue any more about 
the dress. Look, I thought this was 
a stack of letters, but it’s just paid 
bills, and Grandma had a note on 
them, “Don’t throw away.” 

Homer: Think of that. Mother’s paid 
bills. 

Rosert: Yes, she was always so care- 
ful of her accounts. 

Marcaret: Of course she was. 


Margaret, you are being 


But 


she didn’t expect this litter to be 
kept forever. These bills are of no 
value now. Doris, what else have 
you there? 

Doris (Standing with roll partly un- 
rolled): These are maps and plans of 
something. (Reading) ‘Bedford 
Township School,” it says. 


“Henry (Going to Doris and unrolling 


plans further): These, my dear, are 
the original plans for the old part 
of the school you go to. I remember 
when your grandfather drew ther 
and when the school was built. 

Hattie: They certainly ought to be 
kept. They’re important. 

Henry: They are to anyone who wants 
them. Would you like to take them 
home with you? 

Homer: Well, really, they ought to be 
framed and hung on the wall, but 
our rooms aren’t big enough. 

Hattie: You're right, Homer. 

Henry: Well, you see. 
plans again.) 


(He rolls up 


Auice (Who has opened second suit box 
and is pulling more clothes out of it): 
Oh, these darling old dresses. (She 
holds one up.) 1 love looking at old 
dresses. It’s just fascinating. 

Vera: Alice, dear, they are sweet, but 
there’s no need to get any more of 
them out. They belong in the boxes 
where Grandma had packed them so 
carefully away. 

Maraaret: Grandmother did nothing 
of the sort. I packed them away 
because Henry wouldn’t let me do 
anything else with them. 

Vera: Oh. (Then, to Avice) Dear, 
you’d better take them back to the 
attic. 











MarGarer: They are not going back 
to the attic. 

Henry: As we have tried to explain, 
there the attic. 
(Spreading his arms) Here are some 
of the things. 


is no room in 

The time has come. 
Look them over, select what you 
want, and take the articles home 
with you. 

Roxsert: But, Henry 

Homer: We’ve tried to explain to you 

Harris: Yes, Henry, as we said 

Henry (Going right on): And this is 
only a fraction of the stuff. We can 
go up right now and look at the rest. 
The old dining room set, and the 
big grandfather’s clock, and a great 
many books. 

Marcarer: And a lot of letters 
boxes and boxes of them. Not only 
Grandma’s and Grandpa’s they 
go way back. 

Henry: Also a large variety of fur- 
niture in various stages of disrepair 

and innumerable other things. 
If you'll just get up on your feet, 
I shall lead the way and perhaps 
we can come to some decision. 

Vera: Henry, Robert 
explain. 


has tried to 

Ropert: Yes, Henry, we all recognize 
the value of the things 

Homer: Of course we do. 

Harrie: Personally, we’d just love to 
have the old things, but in our 
situation we just can’t take them. 

Henry: I see, and this is your final 
decision? 

What did 


MARGARET: I tell 


Henry? 


you, 


Henry: Yes, Margaret, and you were 


right. Well, then, this is my final 


decision. Tomorrow morning we call 
the Salvation Army. 

Hattie: Oh! No! 

Homer: Henry, you can’t be serious! 

Maracaret: He is serious and so am I, 

Vera: Margaret, you must have put 
him up to this. (She rises, picks up 
vase, and examines it again.) 

Rosert: Yes, Henry, it’s unthinkable 
that anyone in the family would do 
this. 

Henry: Robert, I’ll have you under- 
stand that Margaret is very much 
in the family, and she is no more re- 
sponsible for this than you are, or 
Vera, or Homer, or Hattie 

Freep: Say, Dad, I’ve found something 
I want to read out loud. 

Hinnry: Son, this is no time for reading 
out loud. (70 others) You have all 
been so selfish that there is nothing 
to do but dispose of everything. 

VERA at of vase. 
Excitedly): Well, you’re not going to 

I’ve just dis- 


(Looking bottom 
dispose of this vase. 
covered something. 

Auice: Mom, it can’t be valuable. As 
Aunt Margaret said, Grandpa would 
have told us. 

Vera: Never mind what Aunt Mar- 
garet said or what Grandpa would 
have told us. Aggie told me that 
the dates for the Ming dynasty were 
1368 to 1644, and look at this date 
on the bottom of the vase — 1521 — 
that’s right in the middle of the Ming 
dynasties! 

Harrie (Going quickly and looking): 
She’s right, it does say 1521. Well, 
we can sell this vase and divide the 
money. 

Marcaret: Indeed, we cannot! 
just isn’t fair. 


It 
(She grabs vase from 
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Vera.) This vase stays with every- 
thing else in this house that you 
don’t want. 

Rosert: Margaret, Vera was the one 
who found out it is valuable. 

Homer: Yes, and I think Hattie is 
right. We can — 

Henry: No. When Father died, I got 
the old house and everything that 
went with it. 

Homer: Henry, I think you are being 
very unreasonable. 

MaraGaret: No, he is not. You and 
Robert got your share of the estate 
with no old stuff to go with it. Now, 
except for this old vase that turns 
out to be worth something, you are 
trying to load all the rest onto us. 
I never heard of anything so selfish. 

Vera: All I can say, Margaret, is that 
if that’s the way you feel, I don’t 
care to speak to you again. 

MarGarert: If that’s the way you feel, 
I’m sure I don’t mind. 

Vera: This is the end. (She rises.) 
Come, Robert and Alice, I am going 
to get my (ROBERT rises. 
Homer and Harrie 
ALICE rises reluctantly. ) 

Frep (Rising and holding out diary) 
Aw, say, now all of you, wait a 
minute. I’ve just run into two items 
in Grandpa’s diary that you will be 
interested in, 

Henry: Son, as I said, this is no time— 

Hattie: No, we can’t wait 
going home. 

Frep: But one of the items is about 
the vase. 

Vera: The vase? You mean 

Ropert: Does he mention its value? 

Frep: Yes, he certainly does. 


coat. 


start to rise. 


- we're 


Vera: There, you see? 
was right. 

Frep: If you’ll all sit down again, I’ll 
read it. (They all sit down.) This 
is very short. All he says is 
(Reading) ‘“No matter how fond of 
one another a husband and wife are, 
I suppose a quarrel now and then is 
inevitable. Today, Mary and I 
argued again about the big vase on 
the table in the den. I don’t believe 
she has ever liked it, but just be- 
cause I gave it to her for a birthday 
present, she won’t throw it away.” 

Vera: Throw it away? 

Frep: “A friend of mine, Jim Becker, 
made it in his little factory. They 
usually sell for four dollars so I 
thought I was getting a bargain when 
he said I could have it for two. I 
told Mary I only paid two dollars 
for it, and if she doesn’t like it, why 
not throw it away?” 

Vera: Two dollars? 

Frep: “But she still says ‘no.’ Such 
are the problems that arise from 
sentimentality and possessions.” 

VeRA: Two dollars — and I thought it 
might be worth a thousand — 

Hartie: But Vera, the date on the 
bottom - 

Henry: We should have known. If 
it was a date, it would have been 
in Chinese. It’s just a factory num- 
ber. 

Maraaret: Well, it’s just as I thought, 
and here all of you were fussing 
and arguing 

Frep: Now, Mom, please 
all of you. Be quiet a minute and 
listen. There’s something more I 
want to read. It’s about a Thanks- 


I thought I 


- please, 





giving Day years and years ago. 
(All lean back again.) 

Henry: A Thanksgiving Day? 

Frep: Yeah, I guess you were real 
little, Dad. Listen. (Reading) “This 
is Thanksgiving night. The relatives 
have all gone home. The old clock 
just struck eleven and Mary has 
gone to see that little Henry is all 
right in his erib.”’ 

Doris: Dad, think of you being in a 
crib. 

Frep: “We are at peace now but what 
started out to be a perfect Thanks- 
giving Day almost turned out dis- 
astrously.”’ 

Homer: What? 
means. 

Frep: He tells what he means. 
(Reading) “The snow started last 
night. This morning everything was 
pure white and the folks came in 
their sleighs, the sleigh bells ringing; 
even the baby laughed with joy as 
he heard them. Most of the rela- 
tives came; it was Mary’s first im- 
portant dinner and she did herself 
proud, When we gathered around 
the groaning table and bowed our 
heads to give thanks for all our 
blessings, the spirit of the day was 
upon us and everyone was happy.” 

Maraarer: Why, Henry dear, that’s 
almost poetic. 

Henry: Yes, Margaret. 

Frep (Going right on): “We finished 
the meal and went in before the fire 
to rest. 


I wonder what he 


Then someone said some- 
thing. It does not matter who, be- 
cause before we had finished we were 
all at fault. 
mark about our new President and 


the way the affairs of our country 


Someone made a re- 
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were being handled. And first thing 
we knew there was an argument 
about politics with each one shout- 
ing his own views. Thanksgiving 
was forgotten, all our blessings were 
forgotten.” 

MArGaARET: Oh my, we’ve done just 
that today. 

Hattie: Yes, we have, Margaret, we 
all have — 

FreD (Going on): “Eventually Mary 
cried a little at her fine Thanksgiving 
celebration being spoiled and we 
“ame to our senses.” 

Vera: Oh, Robert, your poor mother. 
(She starts to cry.) 

Frep (Continuing): ‘“Now, in thinking 
over the day, I can see the crux of 
the matter — it is most difficult to 
see the other person’s viewpoint. 
And I have as many shortcomings 
in that respect as anyone. I suppose 
that argument is necessary on oc- 
casion, in families as well as in 
nations. Our democracy was founded 
on the right of free speech. But, it 
seems to me that expression of 
opinion need not be angry or vindic- 
tive, but in a spirit of cooperation.” 

Harrie (Almost erying): Oh, isn’t that 
beautiful — the way he expresses 
it — and I’m so ashamed. 

RoBertT: So am I, so am I. 

Frep: “Surely our forefathers who 
founded this nation and established 
this great day were able to cooperate 
one with another, to work together 
in harmony.” (Looking up) Well, 
that’s all. 

Vera: All? It’s enough — 

Rosert: Yes, and it’s enough to make 
me see how unfair we’ve been. 

Homer: We haven’t considered your 





feelings in the matter at all, Henry, 
or yours either, Margaret. 

Maraaret: And I haven’t considered 
your feelings. Oh, I feel terrible. 

Vera: And I was so greedy about the 
vase. 

Hattie: We were all greedy about it. 

Vera: And you need that space in 
the attic and we kept ignoring — 

Maraaret: And I didn’t consider how 
much the old things mean to you. 
They do to me, too. They’re part 
of the family tradition — symbolic. 

FreD: Symbolic. That’s just it, Mom. 
They’re symbolic of some of the 
ideas we’ve just been reading in 
Grandpa’s diary. They’re symbolic 
of ideas that Grandpa and Grandma 
have passed on to us all. These 
ideas are in our minds — we can’t 
lose them. 

Marcaret: Why, Henry, I think our 
son is going to be a philosopher like 
Grandpa. 

Henry: Yes, I think we'll all agree 
to that. But we still haven’t solved 
the problem. 

Frep (Placing diary on table): Well, 
why not let us solve it, Dad? Ken 
and Doris and Alice and me. 

Harrie: The young folks! Why, it’s a 
good idea. I guess they’re smarter 
than we are, anyway. 

Frep: From reading the diary, I think 
I know what Grandpa and Grandma 
would have wanted us to do. If 
any of this stuff can be used, they 
would want us to use it. We’ll be 
a committee of four to decide. 

Ken: Why, that’s a great idea. We'll 
go over all the stuff in the attic. 

Auice: It’ll be fun, too. 

Doris: And anything that is of no use, 


we can throw out. Like the blue 
vase. 

Frep: Exactly. What was useful 
yesterday may not be today. But 
now, let’s see, how about all the 
old furniture? Ken, you do lots of 
craft work at school — couldn’t the 
shop use all that fine wood for 
making different things? 

Ken: Of course it could. Mr. Brown 
is always looking for pieces of hard- 
wood to make things out of. I know 
he’d be glad to store the furniture 
in the basement at school and then 
the students could take it apart and 
use the pieces over again. 

Doris: And if Alice can use Grandma’s 
wedding dress for a costume, why 
couldn’t all the old clothes in the 
attic be used? 

Auice: Yes, we could give them all to 
the costume box — that is if Dad 
didn’t care. 

Rosert: No, my dear, I’ve changed 
my mind. I see now that Grandpa 
and Grandma would want the things 
used for something. And those old 
plans should hang on the walls in the 
school library. 

Frep: And the books — they can all 
go to the school library, too. They 
can select the ones they want and 
throw the rest out. And as for the 
boxes of letters, I’ll bet they contain 
lots of interesting old information 
about the town here, and next 
semester we are going to have a 
project to study the history of our 
town. 

Maraaret: A fine idea. You children 
can go through all the letters and 
pick out the ones that seem valuable. 
Henry, I think that by spring you 





can go ahead with Doris’ room as 
planned. 

Henry: Yes, my dear. It seems as 
though Grandpa and his grand- 
children have straightened out every- 
thing. 

Homer: Yes, and I for one know how 
Grandpa felt the night he made that 
entry in his diary. Thankful for a 
good Thanksgiving Day. 

Ornuers: Yes... Yes, indeed! (Great 
Aunt MartIi.pa enters from den.) 
Matitpa (She speaks sharply): Well, 
are you through with all your bick- 

ering? 

Auu: Oh, Great Aunt Matilda! 
lib) Dear me... Oh, my! 

Henry: We thought you were resting — 

Matitpa: Humph, I’d like to see you 
rest with a crowd of elephants 
stamping over your head. 

Doris: Oh, Aunt Matilda, you mean 
us in the attic. I’m so sorry — 

Matiipa: Well, you needn’t be. (Little 
chuckle) I’ve had a good time — 
eavesdropping. 

MarGaret: How long have you been 
in the den? 

Matixpa: I heard some talk about a 
picture Fred brought down from the 
attic. 

Frep (Picking up picture and showing 
it to her): Sure, this is the one. 
Isn’t it awful? 

ManrGaret: Fred — 

Henry: Do you know who it is? 

Matiupa: Yes, I do. Henry, that is 
your Aunt Matilda at the age of 
three, and I want that picture. 

Homer: But Aunt Matilda, did you 
hear the things we said? 

Hattie: They really didn’t mean it, 
Aunt Matilda — 


(Ad 


Rosert: No, that is — 

Matiipa: No, I suppose none of you 
meant what you said. But Fred, you 
meant what you said just now, 
didn’t you, when you said, “Isn’t it 
awful?” 

Frep: I guess I did. 

Matiutpa (Smiles): Come here, boy, 
and let me kiss you. (FRED goes to 
Matitpa and she takes the picture 
as she kisses him on the cheek.) If 
you had said anything else, I don’t 
know whether I could have for- 
given you. 

Frep: Then, Aunt Matilda, why do 
you want the picture? 

Matitpa: I’ll tell you, Fred. I want 
to be sure that after I’m gone, no 
idiotic relative will be hoarding it as 
an heirloom. It was done from a 
little photograph that was rather 
cute. But this artist botched the 
whole job and I shall personally see 
that it is destroyed. 

Henry (Relieved): Oh, that’s — that’s 
fine, Aunt Matilda. But we’re sorry 
you had to hear all this family 
quarrel on Thanksgiving Day. You 
must have been shocked. 

Matiipa: Nonsense, I’m glad I heard 
it. And I’ve often heard your father 
say that attic would make a fine 
room if it was ever needed. 

Henry: He did? 


Matiupa: Yes, and I’m sure he’d like 
to know that it was being used as a 
room for Doris rather than a morgue 
for things the family would never 
want again. But it took these chil- 
dren to figure that out. We read 
a lot of uncomplimentary things 
about teen-agers these days, but I 





tell you most of them are smarter 
than we were at their age. 

Marcaret: Aunt Matilda, you’re so 
right. 

Matitpa: Of course I’m right, and 
most of them will turn out to be 
citizens their ancestors would be 
proud of. And we can be thankful 
for these young people of ours. 
They’re sensible and ingenious. 
Without a lot of sentimentality, I 
know they will carry on the tra- 
ditions of our family. Well, now 
that I’ve made my speech and every- 
thing is settled, I’m hungry. How 
about a turkey sandwich? 

Ati: Turkey sandwich, just the thing 
...1’m hungry, too. 

Homer (Taking MATILDA by the arm): 
And Aunt Matilda, you get the 


place of honor by the fire. 
MarGarer: Yes, I think we can all 


eat something. Henry, you slice 


some turkey. Ken and Fred, you 
clear some of these things out of the 
way. Girls, you can make some 
coffee. 

Doris: Oh, but Mom, what about 
dishes? We haven’t washed them 
yet. 

MARGARET: mind. We are 
going to celebrate. In the china 
cabinet in the dining room are 
Grandma and Grandpa’s best tea 
things. We’ll use them for coffee 
and the silverware that was given 
them on their silver anniversary. 
Hurry, Henry, and slice the turkey. 

Henry (Seriously): Yes, Margaret, I 
will. (He puts his arm around her.) 
But first, I’d just like to say a word. 
I’d like to say — how much we love 
you all and how thankful we are 
that you came here on this Thanks- 
giving Day. 

THE END 


Never 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


MEMENTOS OF OuR ANCESTORS 
Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Margaret wears an 
apron. On their second entrance, Doris and 
Alice wear old-fashioned dresses with tight 
bodices and full skirts, and Doris wears an 
old-fashioned hat with ribbons and flowers. 


Setting: The living room of the Wilson home. 
Upstage center is a fireplace. In the left 
and right walls are wide doorways. The 
one at right leads to the front hall and 
outside, and the one at left to the dining 
room and kitchen. At the left of the fire- 
place is a door to the den. Upstage right, 
set diagonally facing downstage, is a sofa. 


Against the right wall is a small table with 
a telephone and telephone book. The rest 
of the room is furnished comfortably with 
some old-fashioned and some newer furni- 
ture. There are easy chairs on either side 
of the fireplace and other chairs downstage 
at left and right. At left is a good-sized 
table. 


Properties: Pencil and paper, for Margaret; 
large, old-fashioned painting of a cross- 
looking little girl, for Fred; imitation Ming 
vase, for Ken; phone book, for Vera; two 
suitboxes, one marked ‘Wedding Dress,” 
and top hat, for Alice; roll of paper, 
package of letters, and small leather book, 
for Doris. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Royaliy-Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Just Published! 


Teen-Age Plays for 
All Occasions 


by a DRED Hark AND NoEL McQUuEEN 
The 22 lively one-act plays in this col- 
lec tion include exciting holiday and 
every-day plays. Simple settings and in- 
expensive costuming make them ideal 
for amateur presentation. 

Junior and Senior High 465 pages; $5.00 


Holiday Plays for Little Players 
by Desoran NEWMAN 

Little players will be delighted with the 

33 imaginative short plays for all major 

holidays and special occasions such as 

Book Week, Flag Day, Election Day, etc. 

Lower Grades 286 pages; $4.00 


Round-the-Year Plays for 
Children” 


by Atice Very 


Included are 35 short plays for holidays 
and festive occasions, adaptations of 
folk tales and legends, nature plays, etc. 
Lower and Middle Grades 279 pages; $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays for 
Graduation" 


edited by Syitvi1a E, KAMERMAN 


An anthology of exciting dramatic ma- 
terial to highlight graduation and pro- 
motion exercises. 

Junior and Senior High 203 pages; $3.50 


Four-Star Plays for Boys*” 


edited by A. 5. Burack 


These 15 one-act plays for all-boy casts 
feature a wide variety of settings and 
characters. Kasy to produce. 

Lower Grades through Senior High 237 pages; $3.50 


r—Previously published and still popular!—— 


Prize Piays ror TEEN-AGERS‘” 
Miller $5.00 
MELODRAMAS AND FaRcEsS FOR YOUNG 
Actrors*™ 
Dias $4.00 
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Murray $4.00 
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Hark and McQueen $5.00 
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Kamerman $4.00 
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Fisher and Rabe $3 
SHort Piays ror Aut-Boy Casts*™ 

Howard $3.00 
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Paradis $3.00 
Twenty-Five Piays ror Hotimays*™ 

Hark and McQueen $4.00 
Ho.ipay ProGcrams ror Boys anp Giris*™ 

Fisher $3.75 
Lirr.Le Puays ror LirrLe PLayvers*” 

Kamerman $3.50 
Houipay Piays ror TEEN-AGERS*™” 

iller $4.00 

MoprErn ComeEpIgEs ror YOUNG PLarEers*” 

Hark and McQueen $4.00 
Piays ror Great Occasions’ 

DuBois $3.75 
CurisTMas Piays ror Youna Actors*™ 

Burack $3. 
Rapio PLays FoR YOUNG PEoPLE*™” 

Hackett $3.75 
100 PLays ror CHILDREN *™ 

Burack $5.00 
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Miller $4.00 
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Stop the Presses! 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 
Spup Focarty, City Editor of the 
Daily Blabber 
BeryL Bram, an attractive girl reporter 
Jack Riaas, a brash and breezy reporter 
Mamie Ports, the Society Editor 
Horace Simms, a serious and scholarly 
cub reporter 
Prince ALI 
Peraque 
Ist Copy Boy 
2np Copy Boy 
SCENE 1 


KapaBa, the ruler of 


Time: Late one morning. 

Serine: The City Room of the Daily 
Blabber. 

Ar Rise: There is general confusion in 
the room. Spun is yelling into one of 
the two telephones on his desk. \st 
Copy Boy enters hurriedly, puts one 
piece of paper on Berryt Beam’s 

desk at downstage left, and another on 

Jack Races’ desk, at 

right. ist Copy Boy exits quickly 

and 2np Copy Coy rushes in and 
stands before Spup’s desk, on which the 

BERYL 


continue 


downstage 


other phone begins ringing. 
BEAM Riaas 
working. 


and JACK 
Spup (Very loudly, for he is used to 
City 
Room): I don’t care how you get it 


speaking above the din in the 


—but get it, or you'll be out of a 


This is a newspaper, not a 
And, for Pete’s 
sake, get some zip in your story. 


job. 
charity enterprise. 


Most of your stuff is as flat as your 
head! (He bangs down receiver and 
looks at 2p Cory Boy.) What do 
you want? 

2np Copy Boy: Mamie Potts wants 
you to look over this feature. (Both 
phones are now ringing.) 

Spup: More stuff about the cream of 
the city’s society. Well, wait a 
minute. (Isr Copy Boy rushes in, 
deposits papers on all desks and rushes 
out again. Speup picks up phone 
again.) Hello... What? (Angrily) 
Look, Madam, this is not an in- 
formation How should I 
know how to get soup stains off a 
tablecloth? Try turpentine. (//e 
slams down receiver.) Drink it! 

BeryL: Oh, what a nasty 
(Other phone is still ringing.) 

Spup (Answering other phone): Hello 
... Yes, you bet I’ve seen the front 
page. Listen, lunkhead, “valiant” 
is spelled with “ant” on the end — 
not “ent.’’ Didn’t you ever com- 
pete in spelling bees when you were 
a kid? 


the pressroom are great samples of 


bureau. 


man! 


You guys down there in 


American education. Buy yourselves 
a dictionary. And change that spell- 
ing — or heads will roll! (7'o 2Nb 
Cory Boy) What are you standing 
there for? 
2ND Copy Mamie 


She 


Potts’ 


wants 


Boy: It’s 
feature, Mr. Fogarty. 
you to look at it 





Speup (Grablnng feature): Let’s see the 
Phone rings again, 

Hello... 
Oh, it’s you, Jenkins... Day off?... 
Now, isn’t that just Loo peachy for 


words! 


thing. Spup 


answers it. . City Desk... 


Look, Jenkins, you be down 
here to work inside of fifteen minutes 
or you won't have a job to get a day 
off from. Get it? (Slams down re- 
CCLWET ) 
Jack: Alas 
well. 
Sprup: Tell Mamie I'll let 
about this in a few minutes. 
2np Copy Boy: Yes, sir. (He exits 
left hurriedly and collides with (sv 
Cory Boy who has an arm full of 
newspapers. These drop to the floor. 
Both Cory Boys pick them up and 
distribute them to cach of the three 


desks, then exit hurriedly, as always.) 


, poor Jenkins, I knew him 


her know 


Srup (Again answering the phone and 
shouting Hello! 
What? .. . (Ue suddenly softens and 
bi ins lo spe ak quielly and very defer- 

Yes, Mr. Cronkite. Sure 

I know how important it is 


more than ever): 


entially. ) 


’ 


You bet we're trying, Mr. Cronkite 
but we haven’t had any luck so far. 
sernyL from-his desk 
and winks broadly at her.) Yes, Mr. 
Cronkite ... No, Mr. Cronkite... 
Sure, we'll keep working on it 

Yes, I know 


scooped by any other paper 


(JACK signals 


we don’t want to be 
Yes, I see your point .. . Certainly, 
Mr. Cronkite ... I realize that, Mr. 
Cronkite... All right, Mr. Cronkite 
Goodbye, Mr. Cronkite.  (//« 
hangs up with a deep sigh.) 
Jack: I imagine that was Mr. Cronk- 
ite. 


Spup (Sarcastically and loudly): Ha! 
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Ha! Boy, you kill me with your 

humor, Jack! You ought to be doing 
a three-a-day in vaudeville with that 
talent! 

Beryi: You're right, Boss. Snappy 
songs and witty sayings by Jack 


= 
Riggs, 


the clown-prince of comedy. 
Followed by bird calls and animal 
imitations. 

Jack: Spare my blushes, Beryl. I 
know you’re really crazy about me. 

Berry: You’re living in a dream world, 
Mr. Riggs. 

Jack: Trouble, hey, Spud? Is Harvey 
Q. Cronkite, the world’s greatest 
publisher, still giving you the old 
needle about Ali Kababa? 

Spup: He’s giving me the needle all 
right. Boy, why I ever wanted to be 
City Editor of this rag, I’ll never 
know. Life in the Siberian salt mines 
must be easier. Mother should have 
warned me there’d be days like this. 
(Phone rings. Speco answers tt.) 
Hello... Oh,no — not that! Look, 
Horace, I told you 235 Weston St. 
not 235 Eastern. The fire’s at Weston 
... No, don’t bother. Get back here. 
V’ll know next time not to send a 


Prince 


boy out on a man’s job. (Bangs re- 
ceiver down) { send that young lug, 
Horace Simms, to a fire and he can’t 
even find it. 

Beryw: Poor kid. 

Spup: Poor kid, my eye. He gives me 
the creeps. 

Berry: I think he’s cute. He’s so shy 
and gentle and scholarly. And he’s 
got idealistic ideas 
about journalism. Besides, he likes 
me. He asked me for a date yester- 
day. 


such corny, 


Spun: Boy, that’s a good one. A date! 








He'll probably take you to the Mu- 
seum for a thrilling day of looking 
at Ming vases and Egyptian mum- 
mies. He ought to be a college pro- 
These over- 

educated guys give me the willies. 

Beryi: Ill run my own romances, 

I like him, and that’s that. 
Now just what is this story about 
Prince Ali Kababa? Yesterday was 
my day off, so I’m not in the know. 

Jack: It’s a sad tale, Beryl — not fit 
for delicate ears. 

Spup: It’s sad all right. This Prince 
Ali Kababa rules the Middle-Eastern 
kingdom of Peraque. You’ve heard 
of Peraque — it’s a rich oil country. 

Beryit: The Prince sounds like the 

Oil — 

Lots of nice, pretty money 


fessor, not a reporter. 


Boss. 


answer to a girl’s dream. 
mmm! 
in oil. 

Spup: He’s not the answer to a news- 
paperman’s dream, I can tell you. 
He’s over here on a special mission. 
He may grant oil concessions to this 
country and again he may not. 
Another world power is after his oil, 
too, 

Berry: Sounds like one of those novels 
of international intrigue. 

Spup: Phooey on international in- 
trigue! The Prince is a pain in the 
neck. We hear on the grapevine 
that he’s just about made up his 
mind — only nobody can get in to 
talk to him. He keeps himself sur- 
rounded by a bunch of bodyguards 
who would frighten Dracula. 

Jack: Don’t I know it! 

Spup: Every newspaper in town has 

interview him; 

they get about as far as the hotel 
lobby before they’re thrown out on 


sent reporters to 


their ears. Cronkite, naturally, 
wants somebody from the paper here 
to get to the Prince. It would be a 
feather in the Daily Blabber’s hat. 

BERYL: Say, I’d like to have a go at 
getting to see the Prince. Maybe 
he has a weakness for womanly 
charm and grace. 

Spup: That’s a laugh. The Gazette 
sent Honey Halliwell over to the 
Prince’s place. You know Honey — 
she looks like a movie star, except 
she’s better looking. She didn’t 
get to first base. 

Jack: And just to show you how hope- 
less it is, even I ecouldn’t get to see 
him. 

Berry: Don’t tell me that Jack Riggs, 
the All-American Miracle, failed on 
an assignment. 

Jack: I know it seems incredible, but 
I did. 

Bery.: So now what happens? Why 
not send Mamie Potts over? She 
can talk her way through a concrete 
wall. 

Spup: You people are loaded with 
helpful suggestions, aren’t you? 
(Copy Boys rush in, put papers on 
all desks, then rush out.) Mamie 
is a pretty good Society Editor, but 
that’s all. 

Jack: She writes some brilliant items, 
though. 
Cornelius Murphy cut her finger 
badly while peeling potatoes on her 
back porch yesterday afternoon.” 


And I now quote: “Mrs. 


There’s a nice swing to her prose. 


Spup (Phone rings): Do me a big favor, 
will you, Jack 

Jack: You’re the boss. 

Spup (On phone): Hello... City Desk 


shut up. 


. «+ Oh, it’s you, Mamie . 


» <a 





haven’t had a chance to look at your 
feature yet... O.K. Come on in. 
I’l] glance over it before you get here. 
(He hangs up, then picks up Mamiz’s 
story, reads through it quickly, begins 
to slice at it with his pencil, muttering 
to himself all the while. ist Copy 
Boy enters quickly, whistling a tune. 
He is carrying mail, which he dis- 
tributes hurriedly.) Stop that whis- 
tling! 

Ist Copy Boy: Yes, sir. (He exits 
rapidly. Mamie Ports enters right.) 

Jack: Hello, Mamie. 
battle? 

Beryu: Hi, Mamie. 

Mamie: Hello, everybody. 
to Spup’s desk.) How’s it read? 

Spup: Mamie, is it absolutely neces- 


How goes the 


(She goes 


words 

You’re drunk 
with the sight of your own 
tives. 

Mamie: Now, Spud. I just wanted to 
get some real class into the story. 
After all, I’m describing one of the 
finest estates in the city. 

Spun (Resignedly): Oh, well, I give up. 
(He hands her the story) If you want 
to talk about “classic Doric pillars, 
sublimely chaste in 


sary for you to use three 
where one will do? 


adjec- 


their marble 
symmetry and reminding one, some- 
how, of the that 
Greece,” that’s your business. 

Mamie: That’s the spirit. 

Spup (Yelling): Copy Boy! (1st Copy 
Boy rushes in from left.) 

Ist Copy Boy: Yes, sir 

SPUD: 


grandeur was 


tun out and get me a cup of 


coffee and a ham sandwich. And 
no mustard, or I’ll boil you in oil. 

Ist Copy Boy: Yes, sir. 
out left.) 


(He rushes 


Mamie: The story’s all right, then? 

Spun (Wearily): Sure. It’s grand. It’s 
dandy. It'll get you a Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Mamige: Don’t be so bitter, Spud. 
You'll be getting ulcers on your 
ulcers. (Horace Simms enters at 
left.) 

Spun: Speaking of ulcers — look who’s 
here. Well, Horace, welcome home. 
You did a swell job on that fire 
story. Just brilliant. 

Horace (Sheepishly): Um really sorry 
about that, Mr. Fogarty. 
I just misunderstood you. 

Mamie: Think nothing of it, sweetie- 
pie, we all love you just the same. 

BeryL: You bet we do. (HORACE 
looks at her affectionately. She returns 
the look.) 

Horace (Blissfully): Thanks. . . 

Spun: Sure, we’re just crazy about re- 
porters that can’t even find a fire 
when it’s in front of their noses. 
You’ve got a great future, boy — 
only you’d better get yourself a 
seeing-eye dog. 


I guess 


Horace: I’m genuinely sorry, sir. 
know I’ve let you down. But 
didn’t mean to, I you. 
take my duties seriously. 

Jack: You tell him, kid. 

Horace: To me, the press is one of 
the great citadels of freedom. [Ever 
since I was a boy, I have wanted to 
be a part of it —to share in the 
good newspaperman’s search for the 
truth. 

Jack: Oh, brother! 

Mamie: Now, isn’t that sweet! You’re 
wonderful, Horace. 

Horace: I still think I can make good, 
Mr. Fogarty, if you’ll only give me 


assure 














the chance. For example, I know 
you’re worried about this Prince Ali 
Kababa affair. 

Spup: Worried, he says! Kid, I’m 
petrified. If we don’t do something 
about that — and soon — we'll 
all be looking for jobs. 

Horace: I know it, sir — and I think 
we should all help each other in these 
difficulties. Consequently, I offer 
my services on the assignment. 

Bery: Hear! Hear! 

Spup: You what? 

Horace: I have a feeling that I can 
get in to see the Prince. In fact, 
I’m quite sure that I can. 


Jack: Boy, I like you, but I think 
you’re getting in over your head. 
The Prince’s bodyguards will make 
mincemeat of you. (He shudders.) 
One of them’s about seven feet tall, 
and he must weigh all of three hun- 
dred pounds. You’d be a dead duck. 

Spup (Phone rings, and he answers it): 
Hello . . . What? . . . Herman’s 
Diner .. . Yeah, I wanted a ham 
sandwich ... No! I don’t want mus- 
tard on it! I told the kid I didn’t... 
(Slams receiver down) What a day! 
What a paper! What a life! 

Horace: Well, sir, I ask you as a per- 
sonal favor to me to give me the as- 
signment. (Dramatically) Vil get 
the story. The Daily Blabber is 
never scooped. 

Berry: Give the kid a chance, Boss. 

Mamie: Sure, he might just pull it off, 
somehow or other. 


Spun: Are you people out of your minds 


or something? This guy couldn’t 
find a fire if his own shirt was aflame. 


And you want me to send him down 


to that den of thugs. He’d be lucky 
to get by with his life. 

Horace (Bravely): I shall be very dis- 
tressed, sir, if you don’t let me try. 

Spun (Very angrily): Look, cloth-head! 
I don’t care two cents’ worth 
whether you’re distressed or not. 
I told you a while ago that I should 
know better than to send a boy 
out on a man’s job. Well, that still 
goes. Now get out of here, and 
don’t bother me! Go read the funny 
papers, or cut out paper dolls! Do 
something! But don’t ask to do 
something that you’re entirely in- 
capable of! 

Berry : You’re a hard man, Boss! 

Mamie: And your bark is just as bad 
as your bite. 

Horace (Very dejected): I always 
thought that in newspaper work you 
could get ahead if you were willing 
to work hard. I’m willing. I tell 
you, sir, I’m very distressed. I 
might even apply for a position on 
another paper. 

Spup: That would be the best thing 
in the world for our circulation! 

Horace: I’m serious, sir. 

Spup: And so am I! Look, kid, get 
out of here before I really lose my 
temper! And go to any newspaper 
in the city! 

Horace: But, sir 

Spun: Get out! 
come back! 


And don’t bother to 

(Horace walks slowly 
to exit left and pauses at door.) 

Horace: [ still think the press is one 
of the great foundations of democ- 
racy. But you disappoint me, sir, 
with your lack of foresight. 

Spun (Rising menacingly at desk): Get 
out! (Horace exits hurriedly.) 








Bery: Poor kid! 

Mamie: He’s such a serious and well- 
meaning young fellow. You 
shouldn’t be so hard on him, Spud. 
(Ist Cory Boy enters at left, carrying 
a paper container of coffee and a sand- 
uich wrapped in wax paper.) 

Ist Copy Boy: Here you are, sir. (/He 
places container and sandwich on 
Spup’s desk. 
Mamik’s story.) 

Spup: Take this down to the press- 


Spup hands him 


room. 

Ist Copy Boy: Yes, sir. (Te exits left, 
hurriedly.) 

Mamie: I'll be getting back to work. 

Spup (Unwraps sandwich, takes a bite, 
and nearly gags): There’s mustard 
on it! 

Berry (Choking with laughter): That’s 
a shame, Spud. 

Mamigz (Going toward exit left): My 
heart bleeds for you. (She erits. 
Phone rings.) 

Spup (Answering phone): Hello 
Yes, Mr. Cronkite . . . No, not yet. 
I’m still working on it . . . What? 
.. . Well, it’s been a long time. . . 
Sure, if you say so, Mr. Cronkite. 

. Goodbye, Mr. Cronkite. 

Jack: Mr. Cronkite, maybe? 

Spup: It was Cronkite all right! Guess 
what he wants me to do! 

BeryL: Don’t keep us in suspense, 
Boss. 

Spup: He wants me to go down to 
try to interview Prince Ali Kababa. 

Jack: He does! (Laughing) Say, that’s 
rich! 

Spup: You think it’s a joke, huh. I 

you think I’ve forgotten 

how to go out and get a story my- 

self. Well, don’t fool yourself! I 


suppose 
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can still do a good day’s work! 

Jack: Take my word for it, Spud. It’s 
hopeless! 

Spup: Oh, is that so? Well, just be- 
cause you and a few others couldn’t 
bring in the story, don’t think that 
a really good newspaperman can’t 
deliver the goods! (Rising and 
coming to center.) By golly, this is a 

challenge! I'll show you people how 
a real reporter works! I still have 
the touch! 

Berry: You'll be sorry! 

Spup: Don’t kid yourself. Take over 
the desk, Jack! If anybody wants 
me, I’]] be down chatting cozily with 
Prince Ali Kababa! 

Jack: I admire your courage. 

Spup: It’s - it’s just 
plain, honest-to-goodness know-how! 


not courage 
You'll be able to see how a master 
works. 

Berry: That’s what [ like, Boss 
modesty. 


Spun: I’ll see you later — with the 


story! (He exits left.) 
Jack: Stop the presses! Spud Fogarty 
rides again! 
CURTAIN 


* ** K * 


SCENE 2 

Time: About two hours later. 

SerTrina: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Ruse: Jack is sitting at Spup’s desk. 
Beryt is working at her own desk, 
Mamie Ports is standing at center. 

Mamie: I'll say one thing. Without 
Spud around here, this place is as 
peaceful as a Sunday afternoon in 
West Overshoe, Alaska. 

Beryt: Even the phone doesn’t ring 
so much. Spud is like a magnet. 

















Confusion is attracted to him. 
Jack: Wouldn’t it be something if he 
really came back with the story! 
Mamie: Don’t sell Spud short. He 
was a good reporter in his day. When 
I first joined the Blabber staff, Spud 
was the ace reporter. (Ist Copy 
Boy rushes in left and begins to 

distribute papers.) 

Jack: Slow down, kid. 
here. 

Ist Copy Boy: He isn’t? 

Jack: Nope. 

Isr Copy Boy: Well, in that case. 
(He slows down to a snail-like crawl 
as 2Npd Copy Boy rushes in.) Put 
on the brakes, Joe. Gravel Voice 


The boss isn’t 


is among the missing. 
2nd Cory Boy: Oh, boy! 
slows down to a snail’s pace. 


(He, too, 

When 
papers are distributed, both boys amble 
out slowly.) 

Jack: I wonder if one of the other 
papers has grabbed our friend Hor- 
ace. Golly, Spud really pinned his 
ears back! 

Mamie: You know that Horace ap- 


peals to me. If I were twenty years 


younger, I could go for him. — It 
must be my maternal instinct. 

Bery.: He’s cute, all right. 

Jack: With a handsome fellow like me 
around, I don’t see how you girls 
have eyes for anyone else. 

Brery.: You know, Jack, the romance 
between you and yourself is one of 
the great love affairs of our time. 

Mamie: But if Spud does return with 
that Prince Ali Kababa story, your 
ego will be deflated 

Beryi: You 
Mamie. 


and plenty. 
say that again, 
In fact, life around here 
will be pretty hectic. Spud will be 


can 


* 
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lording it over all of us like Louis 

XIV over his court. 
JACK answers it.) 

Jack: City Desk. . . No, he’s not here 
. Oh, hello, Mr. Cronkite . 

Yes, he left about two hours ago to 

get the story ... I’ll be glad to, Mr. 

Cronkite ... Yes, I’ll have him eall 

. Sure 


(Phone rings. 


you as soon as he returns . . 
thing, Mr. Cronkite . . 
Mr. Cronkite. 

Mamte: So the big boy is checking up 
again? 

Jack: He sure is. Heaven help all of 
us if Spud doesn’t return loaded with 
honors! 

Mamie: I’ve been around here long 
enough to know that when Cronkite 
gets an idea in his head, he sticks 
with it to the bitter end. He can’t 
stand failure in anybody, and he can 
be tough, let me tell you. 

Bery.L: You’re making us feel too 
cheerful for words. (1st Cory Boy 
and 2np Copy Boy enter left ex- 
citedly. ) 

Ist Copy 
way up! 


. Goodbye, 


is his 


Boy: The boss on 

2np Copy Boy: He just got out of a 
taxi downstairs. I saw him through 
the window. 

Jack: How’s he look? 

2np Copy Boy: I don’t know. I 
rushed right in here with the glad 
tidings. 

Mamie: Well, we’d better look busy. 
(She picks up a paper from Beryu’s 
desk and begins reading it intently. 
Jack begins using his editor’s pencil 
on a story. 
frantically. ) 


BeryL starts to type 


Ist Copy Boy: We’d better clear out, 








Joe, or he might find something 
for us to do! 

2nd Copy Boy: Roger! (They exit 
hurriedly left. A moment or two 
passes, and then Spud enters slowly 
at left. His left arm is in a sling, 
there is a piece of adhesive on his 
forehead, and he is limping.) 

Jack: Hail the conquering hero! 

Mamie: What happened to you, Spud? 
You look as though you’d been 
caught in a meat grinder. (Spup 
goes to city desk.) 

Spup: Get up, Jack. Let me sit there 
before I fall down. (JAcK rises 
quickly and returns to his own desk. 
Spup sits down with a groan.) 

Beryi: Did you get to the Prince’s 
hotel, Spud? 

Spup (Weakly): Oh, yes, I got there 
all right. That was easy. 

Mamie: And what about Prince Ali 
Kababa? Did you get to see him? 

Spup (Grimacing): Do me a favor, 
Mamie. Don’t even mention his 
name. I might as well tell you the 
story. I got to the hotel and into 
the lobby. I asked at the desk for 
the number of the Prince’s suite. I 
said J was a masseur called in by 
the Prince. 

Beryw: That was brilliant, Boss. 

Spup: Yeah, I’m a genius. So I got 
on the elevator rode up to 
Room 872. the room, 
there were a couple of guys with 


and 
Outside 


beards and turbans; they were built 
along the lines of those wrestlers 
I told them 
that the 
Kach of 


the turbaned guys grabbed me under 


you see on television. 


I was a masseur and 


Prince was expecting me. 


the arms, bounced me a couple of 


times on the floor, and dragged me 
back to the elevator. One of the 
guys put such pressure on my arm 
that I’ve got a bad sprain. Had to 
see Doc Benson about it, and he 
fixed up this sling. One of the guys 
rang for the elevator. When it came, 
they threw me in. I banged my head 
(He touches the adhesive gingerly) 
against the wall. And here I am. 

Berry: Tough luck, Boss. 

Jack: That reminds me, Spud, Cronk- 
ite wants you to call him. 

Spup: Oh, that’s wonderful! That’ll 
just be the climax to a perfect day! 

Jack: Well, I don’t like to say I told 
you so — but I told you so. 

Bery.: Don’t rub it in, Jack. 

Mamie: No, let’s try to be humani- 
tarian about all this. 

Spun: One thing I know — if I couldn’t 
get the story, nobody can. 

Mamie: Now you sound more like 
yourself, Spud. 

Jack: What are you going to tell 
Cronkite? 

Spup (Holding his head): Please! 
Don’t remind me of Cronkite! He’ll 
be wild! (1st Copy Boy rushes in at 
left, catches sight of Spup’s condition, 
and hastily stifles whoop of laughter.) 
Something strike you as funny, kid? 

Ist Copy Boy: No, sir. 

Spup: Then control yourself. What do 
you want in here, anyway? 

Ist Cory Boy: It’s about Horace, sir. 

Spup: Horace! You mean that lunk- 
head, Horace Simms! Well, what 
about him? 

Ist Copy Boy: He just came into the 
building with a very queer looking 
guy. They’re on their way up. 

Spun: All right — you’ve carried your 




















message to Garcia. Now get out! 

Ist Copy Boy: Yes, sir. (He exits left, 
hurriedly.) 

Spup (Sarcastically) : So Horace is back 
with us. I guess the other rags in 
town didn’t jump at the chance to 
acquire his services. 

Mamie: Be nice to him, Spud. 
probably upset. 

Spup: Upset! That’s a good one! And 
what do you think I am after my 
experience? Upset is a mild word! 
(Horace enters at left. He is smiling 
and looks confident. Following him 
is a slim, dark young man who is 
wearing a turban and very natty 
clothes.) 

Horace (Coming to Spup): Well, Mr. 
Fogarty, here I am! 

Spup: Isn’t that just wonderful! 
(Pointing at him) Look, I told you 
to go — go to the Clarion, go to the 
Bugle, go to blazes for all of me, 
but go — (He stops suddenly and 
realizes that he is now pointing at 
the turbaned stranger. All at once, 
he realizes this is Prince Atl 
KABABA. He smiles weakly.) Just 
kidding, Horace. 

Horacrt (Dramatically): [ should like 
to introduce you to his royal high- 
ness, Prince Ali Kababa of Peraque. 

Mamte: Golly, the kid did it! 

Jack: Holy smoke! 

Beryu: Gosh, Prince Ali Kababa! 

Horace (7o Prince): Senaken juraki 
beletam. 


He’s 


Prince (Smiling): Dowakin galama 
(Spup, Ma- 
BERYL 


suritani bedgardisun. 
MIE, JACK and 
wildered. ) 
Horace: Please forgive my speaking 
in a foreign tongue, but I wanted 


are be- 


the Prince to know his story will 
appear in an extra edition of the 
Blabber. 

Spup: What’s that language you're 
spouting? 

Horace: Peraquian. 

Spup: Peraquian! You speak Pera- 
quian? 

Horace: At college, I was interested 
in Middle Eastern tongues. Pera- 
quian is a language I devoted con- 
siderable time to. 

Jack: Kid, you’re amazing! 

Bery: Horace, you’re just plain won- 
derful! 

Spup: You mean to say you got in to 
see the Prince? 

Horace: It was not difficult at all. 
I spoke Peraquian to his guards, 
and they were delighted. It seems 
they haven’t been able to find any- 
body around here who can speak 
their language. The Prince was 
happy to see me. We had a long 
talk, and I invited him over here for 
a tour of the newspaper plant. He 
is very interested in American news- 
papers. 

Prince (Holding up his hand imperi- 
ously for silence): Please my 
English, it is not so good, but I like 
to deliver a few words. 

Spup (Soflening and very polite): Go 
right ahead, Prince. 
to have you here. 


It’s an honor 


Prince: I have granted the oil 
now, how do you say it — ? 


Horace (Beaming): Concessions? 


Prince: Ah, yes, thank you, friend 
Horace 
concessions to 
country. 


I have granted the oil 
beautiful 
It is your great news- 


your so 











paper that shall have the how 
do you call it ? 

Horace: Privilege? 

Prince: Yes, that is it. 

It 
newspaper that shall have the privi- 
lege of telling this to the world. 

Speup (Rises and comes quickly to center 


Thank you, 


’ 


friend Ilorace., is your great 


where he shakes the Princn’s hand): 
Prince, you’re a prince. 

Mamie: Of course he’s a prince. 

Beryv: And, if you ask me, Spud, you 
ought to give Horace a raise. 

Spup (Agreeably): Sure thing! 

Horace (lather uncomfortably): Um 
afraid that won’t be necessary, sir. 

Jack: Don’t be silly, kid. You deserve 
it. 

Horace: Thank you, but I’m afraid 
I will not be on the Daily Blabber’s 
staff 

Spup: Oh, look now, kid, I hope you're 


at least not for a while. 


not sore about anything I said to 
you. After all, we all lose our tempers 
once in a while. 

Horace: No, sir, ’m not angry at all. 
But the 
excellent 


Prince has made me an 


ofier. I am returning to 
Peraque with him to take charge of 
his newspaper for a year. He was 
very impressed by what I told him 
about American journalism. I as- 
sured him that the backbone of any 
nation is the 


press a free press 


that searches out the truth and dis- 
seminates it for all to read. (Proudly) 
I am going to reform the Peraquian 
press. It is just the sort of challenge 
| have always dreamed of. But after 
a year, I shall, of course, return to 
America. After all, for an American, 
this is the only country. The Prince 
understands. 
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Brery_: Say, you don’t need a girl 
Friday, do you? 

Horace (To Prince): Gwazadem eni 
kabalaza gimi? Ud pazetem mulera 
quandimiza. 

PRINCE (Goes to Beryu and looks at her 
carefully. Then he nods his head and 

smiles): Preaznami progatem! Ud 
mulera quandimiza gretanasa! 

Breryi: What’s he saying? 

Horace: He thinks you’re a_ pretty 
girl and that you look very intelli- 
gent. He thinks you'll make an 
excellent secretary for me. 

Berry: Well, thanks, Your Highness. 

Prince: You are welcome. 

What are 

take my whole 


Spup: Now wait a minute! 
you trying to do 
staff away from me? 

Berry: Peraque calls, 

(She 

affectionately. ) 


30oss. So does 
Horace 
But 
don’t be bitter; it’s only for a year. 


the 


Horace. smiles alt 


And I’m going. 


Jack: You mean you'll leave me 
light of your life? 

Biryu: You'll just have to take it like 
the great big man you are, Jack. I’m 
leaving, and that’s that! 

Jack: It’s a blow to my pride, you 
know. 

Mamie (7o Jack): | imagine you'll 
survive. 


Horace: And now I shall take the 
Prince on a tour of our plant. He 
is most anxious to see the press- 


room in operation. 
Prince: | wish to thank all of you for 
your ? 
Horace: Courtesy? 
Prince: Courtesy, yes. 
friend Horace. 


now how do you say it 


Thank you, 

lor your courtesy. 
Lamani gazada. 

Horace: He says good-bye. 


























Mamie (Dropping a curtsey): Good-bye, 
Prince. 


Jack: So long, Your Highness. 

Beryt: Au revoir, but not good-bye. 
See you in Peraque. 

Spup (Weakly): Lamani gazada. 

Prince (Smiling happily): Lamani 
gazada. (He and Horace exit left.) 

Jack: Now I’ve seen everything! 

Mamie: I knew that Horace had the 
stuff in him. But cheer up, Spud. 
He’ll be back in a year. And we 
can certainly use that boy around 
here. (Spup returns to his desk and 
sits down.) 

Beryt: And we’ve got the story. 
(Dramatically) The Daily Blabber is 
never scooped! Isn’t Horace great? 
(The phone rings. Seup picks up the 
receiver. ) 

Spup: Hello. Oh, yes, Mr. Cronkite. 

Horace (Appearing suddenly in left 
doorway): Beryl, the Prince would 
like you to tour the plant with us 
and so would I, 

Breryt: Nothing I’d like better than 

to be with you. 





Jack: Ha! (Beryu exits quickly left.) 
Spun: That’s right, Mr. Cronkite. We 
got the story — exclusive... Er — 
er— well, no, I didn’t exactly get it 
myself. But I sent out one of my 
bright young men with complete in- 
structions as to how to go about it. 

Jack: Oh, brother! 

Spun: Yes, that’s right. Horace Simms 
is his name. Very bright young 
fellow. Speaks Peraquian 
What’s that? . . . Give him a pro- 
motion? Well, er—er—well, the fact 
is, he won’t be with us again for a 
year ... He — Yes, Mr. Cronkite 
... Yes, I know that... Yes, I’m 
sorry, but he is coming back . . . 
Well, no, Mr. Cronkite... Well, I’m 
sorry you feel that way ... I did 
everything I could to keep him, but 
he is coming back in a year. But... 

Jack: Stop the presses! Cronkite is 
on the warpath again! (Spup 1s 
still sputtering unhappily into the 
phone as the curtain closes.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 28) 
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TEEN-AGE PLAYS for 
ALL OCCASIONS 


by Miuprep Hark AND 
NogEL McQuEEN 


PRODUCTION NOTES 





Srop THE Presses! 
(Play on pages 17-27) 
Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Spud Fogarty works in his shirt 


A collection of 22 lively one-act 
plays by two well-known play- 
wrights for young people. In ad- 
dition to all the major holidays, 
there are exciting plays for such 
occasions as Mother’s Day, Election 
Day, and Graduation. Simple set- 
tings and inexpensive costuming 
make these plays ideal for amateur 
production. 


Junior and Senior High 
(Clothbound) 465 pages; $5.00 
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HOLIDAY PLAYS for 
LITTLE PLAYERS 


by DeBoran NEWMAN 


Young children will be delighted 
with the 33 short plays in this fine 
collection. Written with imagina- 
tion and understanding, these lively 
dramas are easy to produce and will 
capture the interest of little players. 
Easy-to-memorize lines, natural sit- 
uations, and simple settings make 
the plays ideal for youngsters. All 
important holidays are covered 
plus special occasions such as Fire 
Prevention Week, Election Day, 
Book Week, Flag Day, and Class 
Day. 


Lower Grades 


(Clothbound) 286 pages; $4.00 


PLAYS, Inc. 
—_— 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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sleeves, his tie loosened and his sleeves 
rolled up; the jacket of his business suit 
is draped over his chair and he puts on the 
jacket when he leaves on assignment. Beryl 
Beam wears an attractive suit and high- 
heeled shoes. Mamie Potts wears a suit 
also, dowdier than Beryl’s. Jack Riggs 
wears a loud vest and flashy necktie under 
his suit. Horace Simms wears a charcoal 
gray suit and white buckskin shoes. Prince 
Ali Kababa wears a turban of rich-looking 
cloth, and possibly a tuxedo or navy blue 
suit. The copy boys wear slacks, shirts with 


rolled-up sleeves; one of them might wear 
a sleeveless sweater. 


Properties: Two telephones, three typewriters, 
sheets of copy, scratch paper, miscellaneous 
pencils, papers, paper clips, etc.; several 
newspapers, sandwich wrapped in wax 
paper, sling, Band-aids. 


Setting: The City Room of the Daily Blabber. 
Spud Fogarty’s desk stands at center of 
stage. On this desk are a typewriter and 
two telephones. Beryl Beam’s desk is at 
downstage left; there is a typewriter on it. 
At downstage right stands Jack Riggs’ 
desk, which also holds a typewriter. There 
are miscellaneous papers, pencils, etce., 
strewn over all three desks and also on the 
floor. On the upstage wall is a calendar, 
with printed slogans pinned up on either 
side: “GET THAT STORY” and “THE 
DAILY BLABBERIS NEVER 
SCOOPED.” There are exits at left and 
right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


“— 





























Characters 
Tue Straw Boy 
GERALD MAKER 
Mr. WonDER 
ADAM 
Roam 
TONY 
Dan 
Eve 
JULIE 
Cio | 
Bra 

Time: The present, early afternoon. 

Serrinc: The workshop of GERALD 
Maker. Parts of old cars litter the 
floor. Motors litter the worktables. 
On ene table is a telephone. 

At Rise: GERALD silts on a stool in 
stage center. In front of him, bent 
over like a rag doll, is the Straw Boy. 

GERALD (Fixing a broomstick under the 
coat of the Straw Boy and straighten- 
ing it up): There, that ought to do it. 
Now you’ve got a little backbone. 
(The Svrraw Boy now stands erect. 
There are big blobs of clay on his nose 
and cheeks, and wisps of straw stick 
out from under his cap.) Yes, sir, 
you look enough like a teen-ager 
to give my father grey hair. If 
you just had a guitar, I could get 
you on TV. (Reaches up and moves 
a little of the clay from his face) But 
maybe I’ve put just a little too much 
clay in making your face. 


( the Eight Circles 








The Straw Boy 


by Paul T. Nolan 


Mr. Wonper (Off): Gerald, you down 
there? 

GeERALD: Yeah, I’m here. 
down. I want to show you some- 
thing. (Mr. WonpDER enters.) 

Mr. Wonver: What have you done 
now? Made an atom bomb? 

GERALD: Better than that, Mr. Won- 
der. (Points to the Straw Boy.) Be- 
hold, I’m Frankenstein. My mon- 
ster. 

Mr. Wonver (Examining the Straw 
Boy): Well, he certainly looks like 
Boris Karloff. 

GERALD: I thought he looked more 
like Elvis Presley. 

Mr. Wonper: Well, maybe. What are 
you going to do with him? 

GERALD: I don’t know yet. I thought 
I might play a joke on the Eight 
Circles. 

Mr. Wonper: The Fight Circles? 

GERALD: Yeah, you remember, I told 
you about those kids at school. 

Mr. Wonper (Smiling): Oh, yes. The 
four couples at school who don’t 
want anyone to think they’re 
squares. 

GERALD: Yeah, they’re the ones. They 
really think they’re cats. They have 
a club and only “real cats” are 
allowed to join. So far, they haven’t 
admitted anyone. They say all the 
kids in schoo] are squares. 

Mr. Wonver: So? 


Some on 











GERALD: I thought if I could get Mr. 
Straw Boy here into the club, that 
would really be something. 

Mr. Wonpver (Laughing): They’re not 
that silly, are they? 
GeERALp: I don’t know. 

right. 

Mr. Wonper: Yes, but... 


He’s dressed 


GERALD: And he’s got the right amount 
of brains and the right kind — 
(He pulls a few strands of straw from 
under the hat) straw. 

Mr. Wonpenr: Yes, but... 

Geraup: If I could just teach him 
to say “Cool, Man” and “Gone, 
Man,” he’d have it made, That’s 
all they say. 

Mr. Wonper: You may have some- 
thing there. 

Geraup: Oh, I can put a loud-speaker 
inside his chest and then run a wire 
to... Only one trouble. 

Mr. Wonver: What’s that? 

GERALD (Ieaches inside back of Straw 
Boy and removes the broomstick): 
When I take this out, Straw Boy 
folds. (Straw Boy bends over until 
his head hangs at his knees.) 

Mr. Wonpver: Put the stick back. 
looks horrible. 

GERALD (Fixing Straw Boy back in 
place): You know, Mr. Wonder, you 
could help me... 

Mr. Wonper: No, sir, Gerald. Every- 


He 


time I do some of my magic, it 
backfires. Remember when I made 
that cat talk? 

GERALD: How did we know that the 
cat we picked had seen Miss Perkins 
kissing the biology teacher? 

Mr. Wonper: We should have known 
that it was a mistake to allow any 
cat to talk. Cats have no discretion. 
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GERALD: Miss Perkins thought that 
we had hired a ventriloquist. I 
thought she was going to flunk the 
whole class. 

Mr. Wonperr: That’s the trouble with 
black magic. It always backfires. 
GERALD: Yeah, but that was different. 
What could go wrong if you would 
make Straw Boy alive for one night? 
I would just take him to the dance 
the Eight Circles have every Friday 
night. And anything that happens 
to them, they have coming. Who 

could get hurt? 

Mr. Wonper (Laughs): Well, you 
could, for one —— when they find out 
that you have passed off a dummy 
on them as one of their own kind. 

GrERALD: I'll take that chance. And 
besides, if anything happens, I have 
it coming. 

Mr. Wonper: Well, all right. You 
probably have something there. If 
this shocks them out of their silliness, 
my black magic will have done some- 
thing good. And if they knock you 
down, I guess you need that, too. 
I'll do it. 

GrRALD: Good. Wait a minute. Let 
me call them to be sure that I can 
bring the Straw Boy to their dance 
tonight. (He starts for phone.) 

Mr. Wonpber: You’d better get an- 

If 
you keep calling him Straw Boy, 
you'll give the joke away. 

GeRALD: [Il call him Edgar. 
the principal’s first name. 

Mr. Wonpber: Careful there, Gerald. 
When you to make fun of 
people, you’re just asking for trouble. 

GeRALD (Reaching for phone): Oh, 
he’ll never know. (Into phone) 


other name for your creation. 


That’s 


start 











Hello, Sadie. Give me the Sugar 
Bowl, will you. (To Mr. Wonper) 
This will be wonderful. (T'o phone) 
Hello, Gus, any of the Circles around? 
Yeah, you know — Roam, or Adam, 
or Tony, or Dan? No? Any of the 
girls there? No, I don’t want to 
talk to Sadie Elkins. Is Eve there? 
Julie? Cleo? Is Bea there? 


Mr. Wonper: What names! Adam 
and Eve? Roam and Julie? 
GERALD (7'o Mr. Wonper): Yeah, 


that’s really funny. Wait a minute. 
I think Bea’s there. (T'0 phone) 
Hello, Bea. This is Gerald. Yeah, 
Gerald McBoing-Boing. (With sar- 
casm) You know who I am — Gerald 
Maker. Look, a friend of mine 
just got in town. A real cat. He’d 
like meet your Sure, 
naturally! May I bring him? He’s 
a personal friend of Elvis Presley. 
No, ’m not kidding. All right, (ll 
have him there eight tonight. 
But you’d better tell that gang of 


to crowd, 


at 


yours to be on their good behavior. 
This guy is real gone. Okay, so long. 
(Hangs up) She fell for it. Now, let’s 
get to work, 
Srraw Boy.) 
to do? 

Mr. Wonpver: Well, first you have to 
promise that you won’t tell anyone 
that I had anything to do with this. 

GERALD: Oh, sure. 

Mr. Wonver: Then, you have to let 
me go with you tonight. 

GerraLp: I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Wonper: You can tell them I was 

One of 

the original hotcha boys of the Roar- 


(He goes back: over to 


What 


do we have 


real gone thirty years ago. 


ing ‘Twenties. 
GERALD: Well, all right. 


Mr. Wonpver: Then, we ought to fix 
Straw Boy here up a little bit. You 
got too much clay on his nose. (He 
removes excess clay from nose.) And 
the cheeks. (Removes excess clay from 
the cheeks) And these eyebrows look 
crazy, but I guess we’ll leave them. 
And we ought to get this extra straw 
off his head. (Starts picking straw 
off) Now, when I give the magic 
words, Straw Boy will come alive. 
What time is it? 

GERALD (Looks at 
Exactly four. 

Mr. Wonper: Then, he’ll be a real 
boy exactly until midnight. This 
charm only lasts eight hours. 

GerALb: O.K. O.K. Let’s go. 

Mr. Wonpver: And another thing. 
He'll be alive, but he won’t know 
anything. 
anything or do anything. 

GERALD: That’s all right. I can teach 
him everything he needs to know 
in four hours. He can learn, can’t 
he? 

Mr. Wonver: Oh, he’ll remember 
everything you can tell him and act 
any way you want him to. 

GERALD: All right, let’s go. 

Mr. Wonper: All right, if you are sure 
you want to go through with it. 

(;ERALD: I’m sure. 

Mr. Wonper: All right, then. (/n 
solemn voice) Powers of atoms and 
Ford V-8’s and stockear racers and 
Friday-night dates, [ summon you. 
(The lights go out) Hear me, Magic 
Powers, Make Boy 
Edgar. Let him be whatever Gerald 


his wristwatch): 


He won’t be able to say 


Straw into 
wants for eight hours. Hear me, 
Powers. (The lights flash on, and 
Srraw Boy turns his head.) 





GERALD: You did it! You did it! 
moved! He’s alive! 

Mr. Wonvper: Now, he’s your re- 
sponsibility. And, Gerald, don’t do 
anything you’ll regret. 

Gerap: He’s really alive. (7'o Straw 
Boy) Gone, man, gone! 


He 


Srraw Boy: Gone, man, gone. 

Gera.p: He spoke! He spoke! 

Mr. Wonver: Gerald, 
don’t do anything you'll regret. 
(Exit Mr. WONDER.) 

GeRrALD (70 Srraw Boy): I’m going 
to teach you to talk and walk, 
simper and giggle, to strut and wiggle 
with the best of them. Gone, man, 

You'll be a real cat. 

Srraw Boy: A real cat. 

CURTAIN 


* eke Ke * 


temember, 


gone, 


SCENE 2 

Time: Ten minutes before midnight, the 
same day. 

Sertinc: The club room of the Eight 
Circles. The room is empty excepl 
for a jukebox, upstage right. 

Ar Ruse: The jukebox is playing “You 
Ain't Nothing but a Hound Dog.” 
Downstage right, Straw Boy is 
slanding, combing his hair and preen- 
ing before his audience, Even, Juin, 
Creo, and Bra, who sigh with each 
stroke of the comb. Downstage left, 
Mr. GERALD sland 
talking. Upstage center, Anam, Roam, 
Tony, and Dan are standing glaring 
at the Straw Boy and the girls. 

GERALD (As music goes off): Boy, 


WONDER and 


these girls have gone crazy for Straw 
Boy. I mean Edgar. 

Mr. Wonpver: The boys don’t seem 
to share the enthusiasm. 


GERALD: No, they don’t. 
Look at them. 

Mr. Wonper: I don’t suppose it’s 
very nice 


(Laughs) 





even for cats — to have 
your girl simper over some other 
boy. 

Gera.p: They had it coming. Besides, 
it will only be for another ten min- 
utes. It’s almost midnight. 

Mr. Wonpver: I hope this doesn’t 
cause any permanent break between 
the couples. 

GERALD: Why not? It would probably 
do them good. 

Mr. Wonver: They seem to be suited 
for each other. Adam and Eve. 
Roam and Julie. Tony and Cleo. 
Dan and Bea. I suppose the names 
are short for Romeo and Juliet, 
Anthony and Cleopatra, Dante and 
Beatrice. 

GeRALD: Yeah, but they aren’t their 
real names. 

Mr. Wonber: They’re not? 

GERALD: No. 
Dennis. And Julie’s real name is 
Minnie. I suggested that Dennis 
and the Menace sounded just as 
good, but they didn’t like it. 

Mr. Wonpver: | can see their point. 
(Pause) 


Roam’s real name is 


Have you decided what 
you're going to do at midnight? 

GERALD: I’m just going to tell the 
truth. That’s what I’ll do. Then, 
I’ll take Straw Boy apart, and I 
won’t mention it again if they don’t. 
But we both will know. I guess they 
are willing to give up being the 
Eight Circles now. 

Mr. Wonpver: Well, I hope it works 
out all right. 

GERALD (Looking at wristwatch): We 
just have five minutes till midnight. 





I'll tell them now. (Goes to middle of 
floor and talks in a loud voice) 
Circles, may I have your attention? 
Straw I mean Edgar — and I 
have to leave now. 

Junie (Grabbing Straw Boy’s arm): 
No. 

CEO (Grabbing same arm): No. 

Eve (Grabbing other arm): Ill just die 
if you do. 

Bea (Grabbing same arm): I'll just die, 
too. 

Roam: Good. 

ApaM (7’o Eve): You’re dead now — 
as far as I’m concerned. 

Srraw Boy: I don’t want to go. I 
dig these crazy chicks. 

GERALD: But, Edgar, we have to go. 

Straw Boy (Pathetically): Have to go? 

GERALD: It’s almost midnight. Your 
eight hours are just about up. 

Srraw Boy (Going to Mr. WonndER): 
Couldn’t I stay just another hour? 

Mr. Wonper: I’m sorry, Edgar. Eight 
hours is always the limit. 

Straw Boy: But what happens to me 
now? 

Mr. Wonper: You'll have to go back 
to what you were. 

Srraw Boy: I don’t want to go back 
to what I was. 

Mr. Wonper: There’s nothing I can 
do. 

Straw Boy: I don’t want to go back. 
I like being what I am. I want 
to stay here. 

Eve: We want you to stay here. You 
don’t have to go, Edgar. 

ApaM: I don’t want you here, but 
nobody — not these creeps — can 
make you go. If you belong any- 
place in this town, it’s with the 
Circles. You’re one of our kind. 





Eve: Why, thank you, Adam. That 
was very nice. I thought you didn’t 
like Edgar. 

ApaM: I don’t like him, but we 
Circles have to stick together. 

GERALD: You don’t understand. Edgar 
can’t stay. 

Roam: Why not? You think you own 
him? 

JuLiEe: Yeah, what’s his staying have to 
do with you? You can leave, 
Gerald McBoing-Boing. You’re a 
square. 

GerRALD: But he’s not like you. He 
looks like you, and he talks like you. 
But he’s really not like you. 

Tony: He’s like me. I can tell that. 

Creo: And we like him. He can stay 
if he wants to. What do you think 
he is — a prisoner? 

GERALD: You don’t understand. Edgar 
isn’t a boy. 

Dan: What is he, a girl? 

Bea: He just couldn’t be. 

GERALD: He’s not a boy or a girl. 
He’sa... 

Srraw Boy: Don’t say it! Don’t say 
it! I don’t want them to know. I'll 
leave. (He runs off through door left.) 

ApaM (Runs after him): Don’t go, 
Edgar. 

Eve: We want you to stay. We don’t 
care what you are. 

Roam: You’re one of our kind. (Fzit 
Eicut Crrcies following Straw 
Boy.) 

GERALD (Jo Mr. WonveErR): What am 
I going to do? 

Mr. Wonpver: I warned you about 
black magic. It always backfires. 


GERALD: Well, how did 1 know he was 
going to act like that? 
Mr. Wonper: How about the Circles? 





Do you think they are so much 
worse than other kids now? 

GERALD: No, they were real fine about 
the way they stuck up for him. 
Adam, Roam, Tony, Dan — not a 
one of them liked him, 

Mr. Wonper: At least, they didn’t 
like their girls hanging on him all 
night. 

GERALD: But they all defended him. 

Mr. Wonver: He was one of their own, 
and they are loyal to him. 

GrRALD: What 
them? 

Mr. Wonvenr: 
to tell them? 

GERALD: | was . 

.. that they 
a boy 


am I going to say to 
What were you going 


.. going to tell them 
were so silly that even 
made of straw was more 

sensible. 
Mr. Wonper: And now? 
GERALD: Now, that doesn’t seem right 
You know I like 
Straw Boy. I feel... sorry for him. 
He hurt He just 
There’s 


nothing wrong in that, is there? 


any more. 


never anyone, 


wanted to stay and play. 


Is 

there anything you can do? Mr. 
Wonder, please? 

Mr. Wonvenr: There’s nothing anyone 

As soon as the clock strikes 

twelve, he’ll just be 


can do. 

a pile of old 

sand straw. 

Gera.p: With a broomstick for a back- 
bone. (Clock strikes twelve.) That’s 
it. Midnight. Straw Boy’s dead. 

Mr. Wonver: No, he’s not dead, for 


er alive! 


cloth 


he was ne\ But something 


in us is dead. Maybe there is a 
if 
ever find it. Things haven’t gone the 
way you planned them, have they, 


Gerald? 


good lesson for us in this we 
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GrRALD: It doesn’t seem quite fair 
that we get the lesson and Straw 
Boy just gets... poor Straw Boy. 
(Enter Eicur Crrcies, each carrying 
some object from the STRAW Boy’s 
costume. Roam has the broomstick.) 

toamM: As soon as the clock struck, 
he fell in a heap. 

Jutre: And when we got there, this 
was all there was. 

DAN: Straw, some old clothes, and a 
broomstick. 

GeRALD: That was his backbone. 

Apam: What? 

GERALD: I made Edgar out of straw, 
and rags, and old clothes. I used 
the broomstick for a backbone. 

ive: Edgar was just made of straw? 

GERALD: A straw boy. 

Tony: But why? Why did you do a 
thing like that? 

GERALD: I just wanted... I thought 
I could... I don’t know. I guess I 
was mad because you all thought 
you were so good. | wanted to show 
you that you were no better than 
something made out of straw —- a 
scarecrow, 

Ceo: If I were 

Tony: Yeah, if 
I’m satisfied. 


as good as Edgar, I... 
we’re as good as Edgar, 


Apam: He was 
Eve: You 
Gerald. 


Roam: 


a good fellow. 


shouldn’t have done it, 


have done it. 
Can’t 


You shouldn’t 

GERALD: It was only a joke. 
you take a joke? 

Jute: Yeah, we can take it. But what 
about Edgar? 

Roam: You shouldn’t have done it to 
idgar. 


GERALD (70 Mr. Wonper): What am 





I going to do, Mr. Wonder? I feel 
rotten. 
Mr. Wonper: You should. 


of you, listen. 


Now all 

Edgar was just so 
much straw. He didn’t say any- 
thing. He didn’t do anything. He 
didn’t feel anything. 

Eve: He did, too. I saw a tear on his 
cheek. 

Mr. Wonpber: No, you didn’t. You 
just thought you did. Straw Boy 
was just what you thought. And 
it’s a fine thing that you thought 
that he was human that yu 
thought he could cry that you 
thought he had feelings. You know, 
in some ways, we are all straw men 
until somebody looks at us — and 

thinks that we are human, and thinks 

that we have feelings, and sees a tear 
on our cheeks. Keep your souvenirs 

— your hunk of straw, the old cap, 

the broomstick. Look at them every 

once in awhile. And any time you’re 
tempted to treat somebody as 

- as you Circles 
have treated your classmates like 
Gerald McBoing-Boing here (He 
smiles) — or as Gerald has treated 
you tonight, remember Edgar, the 
Straw Boy. Straw Boy will stay 
alive as long as your sympathy 
stays alive. 

Tony: But why can’t you bring him 

— really alive —- with 
magic? You did it once. 

Mr. Wonper: There are two kinds 
of magic: black magic that makes 
things seem what they are not and 
white magic that makes things seem 
what they should be. Edgar was 
created out of black magic — spite 
and anger. And when you have black 


though he is straw 


back alive 


magic, it always has a kickback. 
But your sympathy for Edgar — 
even when you knew he was nothing 
but straw — is white magic. It 
will bring good. Wait and see. 
(There is a knock on the door. A 
voice calls.) 

Artuur: Hey, can I come in? 

Cieo: It’s that jerk, Arthur. 

Tony: Every time we have a dance, 
he comes by and asks if he can come 
in. 

Apa: Let’s chase him home. 

Mr. Wonver: What about some white 
magic? 

Eve: What? Oh, some white magic? 

Tony: Oh, I get what you mean. 

Roam: Yeah, let’s try it. What do 
you say, Circles? 

Jur: It’s all right with me. 

Au: O.K. Let’s let him come in. 

Apam: O.K., Arthur, come on in. 
(ArtuuR enters. He looks exactly like 
Srraw Boy.) 

ARTHUR (Gesturing with his hand): Hi, 
Cats. 

Ceo: It’s him. Edgar. 

GERALD: Straw Boy! 

Artuur: Hey, what’s the matter with 
you?) I’m Arthur. I’m not any 
Edgar or Straw Boy. I’m just plain 
old Arthur. You remember 
You chase me home every Friday 


me, 


night. 
Eve: He looks just like him. 


Tony: And he talks just like him. 


Jui: Has he always looked this way? 

Roam: And talked this way? 

Arruur: Hey, what’s going on? 

GERALD (7'0 Mr. Wonver): How 
about it, Mr. Wonder? Is this 
Arthur or Edgar? Is this some of 





your magic? Have you brought Tony: O.K. But hereafter, Arthur 


Straw Boy back? has to get a girl of his own. 
Mr. Wonver (Smiling): It’s not my Ju.re: I know a girl we can bring for 
magic. If it’s magic, it’s yours. him. And she has the right name 
Junie: And, is this for real? Arthur too — Guinevere. 
and Straw Boy are really one? Mr. Wonper (7'urning aside and shak- 
Mr. Wonpenr: I think so. ing his head): Arthur and Guinevere. 
Cie£0 (Grabbing Antuur’s hand): Then The Round Table. What won’t 
what are we waiting for? Turn on they think of next? (The music starts. 
the music. Arthur and I are going All start dancing, as the curtain falls.) 
to dance. THE END 
a 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Straw Boy 


Characters: 7 male; 4 female. (Mr. Wonder 
may be played as Madame Wonder, if 
desired.) 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Straw Boy wears 
dungarees, a sweat shirt, a black motor- 
cyclist’s jacket, and cap. There are big 
blobs of clay on his nose and cheeks, and 
wisps of straw stick out from under his 
cap, in Scene 1. 


Properties: Some motor parts, straw, a broom- 
stick, a jukebox or record player, tele- 
phone. 


Setting: Scene 1 is in Gerald Maker’s work- 
shop. There are a couple of workbenches 
and motor parts strewn about the room. 
There is a high stool for Gerald, and a 
telephone on one of the benches. Scene 2 
is in the clubhouse of the Eight Circles. 
There is a jukebox or record player upstage 
right. There may be a few chairs at the 
sides. 


Lighting: No special effects necessary, but 
ights may go out when Mr. Wonder is 


saying the spell to make Straw Boy into 
a real boy. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Talking Flag 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
THE FLAG 
JAMES 
BETTY 
JANE 
RutTH 
MIKE 
JOHNNY 
Tom 
SALLY 
GRACE 
FRANK 
Mary 
Bos 
Dick 
OTHER CHILDREN 

Berore Rise: The Narrator enters 
in front of the curtain. 

Narrator: Did you hear about the 
amazing thing that happened in our 
school? We hope you didn’t because 
we’re just dying to tell you about it. 
Maybe you won’t even believe it, 
when you do hear it, but we’re going 
to tell you the story just the same. 

It all began .. . let me see... . 
Today is (Nom day). Well, it must 
have been at least a week ago. We 
pupils were all gathered in our as- 
sembly hall and were just giving the 
pledge to the American Flag. I 
remember thinking: “The stars never 
seemed brighter. The blue was never 


This play was inspired by Makers of the Flag, an ad- 
dress delivered by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior, June 14, 1914. 
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more brilliant! The white never 
more dazzling!” I was thinking all 
this to myself, but I was saying the 
pledge right along with the rest. 

Serrine: A schoolroom. Across the 
center opening, al rear, hangs an 
American Flag behind which a child 
is concealed. 

At Ruse: A group of children, repre- 
senting each grade in the school, stand 
on the stage. They salute the flag and 
repeat the Pledge of Allegiance, then 
sit down. 

Narrator: Well, that’s when it hap- 
pened. Just as we said the last word, 
the Flag began to speak. 

FiaG (As the voice of the FLAG begins to 
speak, the flag should be spotlighted) : 
Good morning, my little Flag- 
Makers. 

Narrator (The children look about 
them in bewilderment): We were 
speechless, until James Kelley, from 
fourth grade, stood up and said: 

JAMES: You must be mistaken, sir. 
We are not Flag-Makers. 

FiaG: Oh, yes, you are. 

Betty: But we’re not taxpayers or 
lawmakers. We’re not even grown- 
ups. We’re just pupils of the 
(Insert name) School. 

FiaGc: I know who you are, and I 
mean what I say. Every day you 
are helping to make the flag, and I 
am very grateful to you. 

JANE: But we girls can’t even sew 
very well. Mother says my stitches 








look terrible. They’re too big and 

uneven. The stitches in the flag are 

80 little you can hardly see them. 
tuTH: Once I tried to cut out some 

I 
could never cut out five-pointed 
stars like those in the flag. 

Fiac: There’s more to making a flag 
than sewing stripes or cutting stars, 
my little friends. tight here in 
(Insert name) School you are learn- 
ing what the flag stands for. 

Rutu: I certainly never knew I was a 
I lag-Maker. 
Mike: Me either! 

important. 

FiaG: It should make you feel im- 
portant. Going to school and mak- 
ing the flag are just about the two 
most important jobs in the world. 

JANE: I’m afraid I still don’t under- 
stand what you mean. 

FiaG: Very well, I’ll try to explain. 
See that little boy in the second 
row? 

JANE: That’s Johnny Jones. He’s in 
First Grade. He’s too little to be a 
Flag-Maker. 

FLAG: That’s where you’re wrong. Let 
me talk to him. (Louder) Johnny, 
Johnny Jones, can you hear me? 

Jounny: Yes, I can hear you, Mr. 
Flag. 

Frac: What you 
school so far this year, Johnny? 

Jounny: Oh, I’ve learned a lot of 
things. I’ve learned how to read, 
and I’ve learned how to print my 
name. 

Fiaa: Think of that! 
the magic of words. 


stars and they were all crooked. 


It makes me feel 


have learned in 


You’ve learned 

Someday you 
may write a great book, or make a 
fine speech that will help to make 
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better citizens. That’s being a real 
Flag-Maker. 

Tom: We're learning fractions in our 
grade, and they’re awfully hard. 
How does that make me a Flag- 
Maker? 

Fiac: America needs more scientists, 
more men and women who can figure 
out the mysteries of our wonderful 
world of nature, and invent new 
ways of helping mankind. Fractions 
are just the beginning. The arith- 
metic you are learning today may 
help to make America a stronger 
nation tomorrow. 

Berry: I never thought about it be- 
fore, but I guess you’re right. Going 
to school 7s an important job. 

Fiac: And a school is a mighty im- 
portant building. Next time you 
pass a school, look up at the flag 
waving on the flagpole, and re- 
member that it is a free flag waving 
over a free school. (The children 
sing any flag song familiar to them.) 

Sauiy: I know we are learning many 
lessons in school that will help us 

Our teacher 

lessons Our 


become good citizens. 
calls some of these 
American Heritage. She says it is not 
only our duty, but our privilege to 
learn such immortal words as the 
preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. ; 
Ati (Rising): We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution of the United 














States of America. (Sit down) 

FiaGc: Those are wonderful words for 
every Flag-Maker to know, boys 
and girls. 

GrRaAcE: We just finished a unit on 
South America in our grade. We 
learned some Spanish songs and 
dances. Would you like us to do 
them for you? 

FiaGc: That would be fine. 
American song, dance, or both) 

Tom: When we learn the songs and 
dances of another country, are we 
still helping to make the flag? 

Fitac: The American Flag flies in 
every quarter of the globe. Learn- 
ing the customs of another country 
helps you to understand the people 
of that country. Through exchang- 
ing language and customs, through 
sharing music and dancing, the na- 
tions of the world learn to like each 
other. They learn to be friends. 
When you learn to make friends 
with other nations, you are helping 
to make the flag. 

FraNK: We are learning 


(South 


about De- 
mocracy in school and I am sure 
that is helping to make the flag. 

FiaG: Right! Tell me what you are 
learning about Democracy. 

FRANK: We are learning to talk things 
over and settle our problems by 
group discussion. 

Mary: We are learning to vote on 
matters of importance and abide by 
the will of the majority. 

Bos: We elect our school officers and 
help make our school laws. 

Dick: We learn to enforce our laws as 
well as to make our laws. Would 
you say the members of the Safety 
Patrol are also Flag-Makers? 


Fiaa: Yes, indeed. Every member of 
the Safety Squad is doing his bit to 
make America strong by making 
America safe. So every boy or girl 
who practices the rules of safety is a 
first class Flag-Maker. (The children 
sing any safety song.) 

FLaa: Learning to obey traffic laws is 
one of the first lessons for a good 
citizen, 

James: You make it sound as if every- 
thing we do in school helps to make 
the flag. 

Fiaa: That’s what I’ve been trying to 
say, James. 
stand. 

James: I guess we’re helping to make 
the flag even when we’re on the 
playground. 

Fac: I should say so. Learning to 
win and lose, learning to play a clean 
yame, learning to be a good sport 
are a part of flag-making. 

Mary: I’m glad you’re talking to us, 
Mr. Flag. I never knew you could 
talk at all. 

Fiaa: Maybe you just never listened, 
Mary. The flag has something to 
say to everyone. 

Mary: I knew the flag had a special 
message for soldiers and sailors and 
great patriots, but I never knew it 


I’m glad you under- 


had anything to say to school 
children. 
Fiaa: The flag that flies over an 


American public school or hangs in 

American classroom a very 
lucky flag indeed. You are making 
me very proud and happy by telling 
me all of the fine things tou are 
doing here in your school. 

SaLLy: Excuse me, sir, but I have a 
very important question to ask. 


an is 








FLAG: Speak up so all can hear. 

Sautiy: I want to ask if our parents 
know we are Flag-Makers. 

FLaG: Every parent wants his child to 
learn everything he can in school. 
In fact, here in our country the 
schools belong to the people. 

JounNny: Then why don’t they come to 
visit more often? 

FRANK (With a sigh): I guess it’s be- 
cause they’re too busy! 

Mary: Yes, too busy! When some 
parents receive an invitation to visit 
the schools, this is what they say 
(Children sing to the chorus of 
“Short nin’ Bread’): 

Mamma’s much too busy, busy, 
busy, 

Mamma’s much too busy, not today! 

Daddy’s much too busy, busy, busy, 

Daddy’s much too busy, not today! 

Rutu: But if they knew we were 
learning to be Flag-Makers, they’d 
have a different answer. Then they 
would say: 

Mamma’s not too busy, busy, busy, 
Mamma’s not too busy, I’ll be there! 
Daddy’s not too busy, busy, busy, 

Daddy’s not too busy, I’ll be there! 

Bos: Then all we have to do is to tell 
them we’re helping to make the flag 
and ask them to come and see for 
themselves. 

FiaGc: And when they do visit your 
school, young man, I know they will 
be pleased with what they see, just 
as I am pleased, and just as America 
is pleased. You know that’s the 
most important job of all. 

Au: What? 

Fac: To make America proud of you. 
You’re proud of your land, your own 

U.S.A. 
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You’re proud to be living the 
American way. 
You’re proud of your flag, every 
stripe, every star, 
You’re proud of your country, 
wherever you are. 
You’re proud of the colors, the red, 
white, and blue, 
But can your America be proud of 
you? 
Aux: We hope so. Tell us how. 
FaG: It’s not always easy, it takes lots 
of work. 
It’s a task you must labor, and never 
must shirk. 
It takes lots of courage, and patience 
and skill, 
It takes lots of trying and plenty of 
will. 
But learn to be brave, and loyal, and 
true, 
And the country you love will be 
proud of you. 
(The children sing “Make America 
Proud of You.’’) 
CURTAIN 


Narrator: Well, that’s what hap- 
pened in our school just a week ago. 
Ever since then, we’ve been trying 
our best to be better Flag-Makers 
and make America proud of us. But 
we need lots of help and encourage- 
ment, especially from our parents. 
You can help us most by visiting our 
schools and learning about our 
activities. We hope you'll come 
again soon and often. You can be 
sure you are always welcome, and 
by helping us, you may become a 
Flag-Maker, too. 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 54) 








The Forgotten Hero 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Miss MERRYWEATHER, a feacher 

Mr. CavuFIELD, an elderly school janitor 

Harry 

TERRY 

MIKE 

Pat 

HELEN 

Mary 

RutuH 

SARAH 

Time: The morning of Veterans’ Day, 
November 11. 

Serrine: The stage of a school audi- 
torium. 

At Rise: The students are rehearsing 
for the annual Veterans’ Day As- 
sembly. Miss MERRYWEATHER 78 
directing a small chorus in ‘‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” At the close of 
the song, she steps back and surveys 
the group. 

Miss MERRYWEATHER: That was 
pretty good, boys and girls, but some 
of you in the back row weren’t 
watching me. 

Harry (From back row): We can’t see 
you back here, Miss Merryweather. 
Miss MERRYWEATHER: I know, Harry. 
That makes it difficult. But you’ll 
be able to see as soon as Mr. Cau- 
field brings the risers up from the 
basement. Now, let’s try it once 
more from “There’s a silver lining,” 
and be sure to take the second end- 
ing. (Repeat last bars of song) That 


pupils in Veterans’ Day chorus 
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was much better. (Consulting notes) 
Now, Terry, that’s where you step 
forward and introduce our guest of 
honor, Colonel Wilcox. We'd better 
try it just to make sure. That’s 
what rehearsals are for. 

Terry (Stepping forward from center 
of first row): All during World War I 
the people of America did keep their 
home fires burning for the return of 
their soldier boys. One of those who 
returned to bring great honor to his 
home town was Colonel John B. 
Wilcox. Colonel Wilcox fought in 
all of the major battles of World 
War I and was decorated for bravery 
during the battle of the Argonne. 
For the past five years, Colonel Wil- 
cox has been living in New York, 
but this year he happens to be home 
on a visit and we are fortunate 
enough to have him as our guest 
speaker. On this one day of the year 
when we pay tribute to the heroes of 
our great wars, it is a great pleasure 
to be able to present a man of such 
distinction and courage as Colonel 
John B. Wilcox who will speak to us 
on the topic Heroes and How They 
Are Made. Colonel Wilcox. 

Miss MerryweaTHEeR: Now remain 
standing, Terry, until Colonel Wil- 
cox takes his position and nods to 
you. (Mr. CauFIE.p, school janitor, 
who limps slightly, enters carrying 
small bench.) 





Mr. Caurreip: I couldn’t find the 
big platform, Miss Merryweather. 
They must have sent it to another 
building during the summer. Will 
this bench do for what you want? 

Miss MerryweaTueRr: I think so, Mr. 
Caufield. We'll try it. Some of you 
boys, put the bench in place for Mr. 
Caufield. (Boys put bench in back 
row and stand on it.) They seem a 
little crowded back there, but I 
guess it will have todo. Thank you, 
Mr. Caufield. 

Mr. Cavurietp (Looking around): 
You’re welcome, Miss Merryweather. 
The stage looks nice. You’ve gone 
to a lot of trouble for this program. 

Miss MeRRYWEATHER: In my opinion 
this is one of the most important 
assemblies of the whole year, Mr. 
Caufield. More than anything else, 
our boys and girls should know and 
appreciate what others have sacri- 
ficed to ensure their rights and 
liberties as Americans. That’s why 
we’re all so thrilled to have a famous 
hero like Colonel Wilcox 
guest speaker. 

Mr. CaurFiE.p: By cracky! 


as our 


I almost 


forgot. I have a message for you 
from the office. You're to call this 
number right away. (Mishes note 


from his pocket and hands it to Miss 
MERRYWEATHER. ) 

Miss Merryweatuer: You children 
go right on with your rehearsal. 
Pat, suppose you lead the pledge to 
the flag. (As she starts lo exit) Now 
remember, make it good and loud. 
I'll be back in a minute. (zit) 

Par (Stepping forward to lead pledge): 
We will pledge allegiance to the flag 


of the United States. (//e salutes and 
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leads chorus in pledge to the American 
flag. Mr. Cavrieitp watches care- 
fully.) 

Mr. Caurtep (After pledge): If you 
don’t mind a bit of a suggestion, 
sonny, that salute could be a lot 
snappier. Like this. (Demonstrates) 
Nothing worse than a sloppy salute. 

Par: Gee, that looks neat, Mr. Cau- 
field. You know just how to do it. 

Mr. CaurteLp: I should know, boy, 
I’ve had plenty of practice saluting. 
Now suppose you try it again. (Pat 
slarts the pledge to the flag several 
times until the salute is satisfactory.) 

Mr. Cavurietp: ‘That’s first-rate, 
sonny. We used to have a young 
fellow in my company who could 
never get the proper snap into a 
salute. One day the sergeant called 
him out of line and... 

Par: Were the 
Caufield? 

Mr. Caurretp: Sure, sure, I was in 
the army. (There is a crash in the 
back row of the chorus as the bench 
upsets, 


you in army, Mr. 


and pandemonium breaks 
loose. In the general commotion there 
are howls of pain.) 

Run: It’s Mike! He was standing too 
near the edge and fell off! 

Mary: The whole bench upset! 

Mr. Caurteip (/Hastening to untangle 
the heap): Easy! Easy! What’s the 
matter? Anybody hurt? 

Mike (flopping up and down on one 
foot): Ouch! Ouch! My foot! My 
foot! It’s broken! It’s broken! 

Mr. CavuFIELD 
Steady now. 


(Supporting him): 
Steady. (As others 
crowd around) The rest of you stop 
pushing. This young fellow will live 





to see a lot more assembly programs, 
if I’m not mistaken. 

Heven: I’d better get Miss Merry- 
weather. 

Mr. CavuFietp: Not so fast. Miss 
Merryweather has enough on her 
mind. Let me have a look at this 
first. (He eases M1kn into a chair. 
The rest crowd around. Mr. Cav- 
FIELD kneels in front of Mike and 
takes off his shoe) 

Mike: Ouch! Ouch! 
tell you! 

Mr. Cavrte.p: I don’t think so, Mike. 
(Holding ankle) Now let’s see if you 
can move it. 

Mike (Twisting foot about): Yes, I can 
move it, but it hurts. 

Mr. Cavrretp: Sure it hurts. You 
have a slight sprain there, young fel- 
low, but with a proper bandage, 
you'll be as right as rain. 

Mary: The school nurse isn’t here to- 
day. Maybe we’d better call a 
doctor. 

Mr. Caurte.p: If you want me to, 
Mike, I’ll bandage that foot for you 
in a jiffy. 

Mike: Gee, thanks, Mr. Caufield. I 
wish you would. 

Mr. Caurte.p: | have a first-aid box 
down in my locker in the furnace 
room. If one of you girls would go 
down there and bring it up for me, I 
think we can get Mike patched up 
before Miss Merryweather even gets 
back. 

Heven: I'll go, Mr. Caufield. 

Mary: Let me go with her, Mr. Cau- 
field. 

Mr. Caurieip (Laughing): It always 
takes two to go on an errand in this 
school. Very well. You may both 


It’s broken, I 





go. The First-Aid Kit isn’t marked. 
It’s just in a black metal box like a 
cash box. You'll find it without any 
trouble. Here’s my key. 

Boru: We'll find it, Mr. Caufield. 
(Exit HELEN and Mary) 

SaraHu: My goodness, Mr. Caufield. 
You know how to fix everything. 
You mended that broken desk in 
our room, you put the new pane of 
glass in the window and you fixed 


the clock in the office when it 
wouldn’t run. Now you're fixing 
Mike’s foot. 


Mr. Caurtetp: Mike’s foot won’t be 
as hard to fix as the broken desk or 
the run-down clock, Sarah. It’s just 
a bad twist. 

Mike: How do you know that, Mr. 
Caufield? Were you ever a doctor? 

Mr. Cavurietp: No, sonny, I was 
never a doctor. But I had lots of 
experience with the wounded when 
I was in the war. 

Terry: What war were you in, Mr. 
Caufield? 

Mr. Caurtevp: I was in World War I. 

Terry: Golly! That’s the same war 
Colonel Wilcox was in. 

Mr. Caurte.p: It was a pretty big 
war, Buddy. 


Rutu: Were you a Colonel, Mr. 
Caufield? 
Mr. Caurtetp: A colonel? No, in- 


deed! I was just a company sergeant. 

Terry: Were you in any big battles? 

Mr. Caurte.p: Well, now, it depends 
on what you call a big battle. What 
sounds like a little skirmish in the 
history books might be a pretty big 
battle to the men who were in it. 

Terry: I mean battles like the Ar- 
gonne and the Marne? 


Mr. Cavurietp: Yes, yes. 
those. 

Rutru: What were they like — the 
battles, I mean? 

Mr. CauFie.p: It’s mighty hard for a 
man to describe a battle, child. 
After you’ve been in one, the best 
thing you can do is try to forget it. 
I wonder what’s keeping those girls 
who went for the first-aid box. (GiRLS 
enter with box) 

Hewen: Is this it, Mr. Caufield? 

Mary: It doesn’t look very much like 
a first-aid kit. 

Mr. Caurie.ip (Taking box and open- 
ing it): I keep a little bit of every- 
thing in here . . . even some of my 
personal treasures. (Draws out roll of 
bandage) Now, here we are. I think 
I can fix you up in a hurry. (Begins 
to bandage foot as others watch.) 


Mike: I hope it will stop hurting when 
the bandage is on, so I can walk on 
the stage this afternoon without 
limping. Does your foot hurt, when 


you walk, Mr. Caufield? Is that 
why you limp a little bit when you 
walk? 

Mr. Caurietp: No, Mike. My foot 
doesn’t hurt — not any more. That 
stopped hurting a long time ago. 

Terry: How did you hurt your foot, 
Mr. Caufield? Did you fall the way 
Mike did? 

Mr. Caurtetp: No, I didn’t fall. I 
was wounded. ‘There’s a bit of 
shrapnel still in that leg just above 
the ankle. 

AuL: You mean you were wounded in 
the war? 

Mr. Caurretp: Yep. In the war. 
(Working with bandage) Tell me if 
this is too tight. 
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I was in Mike: No, it’s not too tight. 


Terry: Were you wounded in battle, 
Mr. Caufield? Tell us about it. 

Mr. Cavurie.p: There isn’t much to 
tell, not really. One of my buddies 
had gone out to try to break up a 
machine gun nest. He was crawling 
back to our trench when a sniper 
got him. He let out a yell, and I 
crawled out after him. Before I 
could get hold of him and drag him 
bac. to safety, the sniper got me, too. 

Harry: Golly, Mr. Caufield. You’re 
a hero — a real hero. 

Mr. Caurie.tp: Nothing of the sort. 

Saran: But you saved a man’s life. 

HELEN: At the risk of your own. 

Mary: In the midst of a battle. 

Terry: You’re a real hero, Mr. Cau- 
field. 

Mr. CauFIELp: Now, will you all stop 
staring at me as if you’d never seen 
me before and hand me the scissors. 
You look for ’em, Mary. They’re 
somewhere in that box. (As Mary 
hunts for scissors) How does that 
bandage feel now, Mike? 

Mike: It feels fine, Mr. Caufield. 
think I can stand on it. 

Mr. CavurFIe.p: Well, don’t try it until 
I get it fastened properly. Didn’t 
you find those scissors yet? (Mary 
and He LEN are staring at a small 
case they have taken from box.) Here! 
Here! What’s that you have? (As 
he reaches for the case, they drop tt, 
and the case opens. HELEN picks up 
the medal.) 

HELEN: It’s a medal. 

Terry: Let me see. Why, it’s the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
highest award you can get. 

Harry: Mr. Caufield, you’ve been 
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holding out on us. 
a hero. 

Mr. CavuFte.p: I’m just the same man 
you see every day picking up the 
paper and sweeping the floors. 

Mike: But you’re a hero just the same. 
Nobody gets one of these unless he’s 
performed some act of bravery be- 
yond the call of duty. (Miss Merry- 
WEATHER enters.) 

Miss MERRYWEATHER: My goodness! 
What’s happened? Why aren’t you 
going on with your rehearsal? 

Saran: It’s Mike. He fell off the bench 
and hurt his foot. 

Miss MERRYWEATHER: Oh, dear! How 
bad is it? Let me see. 

Mike: It’s all right, Miss Merry- 
weather. Mr. Caufield fixed me up 
fine. 

Miss MerrRYWEATHER: Thank good- 
ness! It seems as if everything in 


You really are 


the world has gone wrong with this 
program. We'll have to change the 


whole thing. Colonel Wilcox isn’t 
coming. 

ALL: Isn’t coming! 

Miss MERRYWEATHER: No, his plans 
were canceled at the last minute. He 
won’t be coming to town until next 
week. 

Rutu: But what will we do? 

SARAH: We must have a speaker. 

Miss MERRYWEATHER: Maybe we 
could find another speaker, but I 
wanted the boys and girls to meet a 
man like Colonel Wilcox . . . a real 
hero. 

Mike: It’s too bad Colonel Wilcox 
can’t come, Miss Merryweather. 
But I know where we can get some- 
one who is just as great a hero, if 
not greater. 


Miss MerryweatuEr: Oh, Mike, do 
you really? Where? 

Mike: Right here. Right here on this 
stage. (Miss MeRRYWEATHER looks 
around, puzzled.) 

AL: Mr. Caufield! 

Mary: Look, look, Miss Merryweather, 
Mr. Caufield was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Terry: He was decorated for bravery 
under fire. 

Harry: He rescued his buddy at the 
risk of his own life. 

Saran: And now, everybody’s for- 
gotten about him. 

Mr. CauFIELD: Don’t say that, child. 

Pat: But it’s true, just the same. Here 
you are, working in our school every 
day, and we never even knew you 
were a war hero until just now. 

Mr. CavuFIeELb: Well, what do you ex- 
pect? When I first came home from 
the war, I had my share of parades, 
and speeches, and celebrations. But 
even a hero has to go back to work, 
you know. And we have to put our 
uniforms away in mothballs, and lay 
aside our medals, and forget about 
battles. If it’s heroes you’re looking 
for, there are lots of them in town. 
Old Doe Nelson, down at the drug 
store... he was one of the bravest 
men I’ve ever seen in action. Then, 
there’s Ed Thomas, at the Thomas 
Garage, Dick Palmer who runs the 
News Service, Mr. Hogan, Editor 
of the Morning Times. All of them 
served in the war. 

Harry: Golly, Mr. Caufield. Are they 
all heroes? 

Mr. Caurte.p: Every man who serves 
his country is a hero, boy. 

HELEN: But people should remember: 











that they are heroes. They should 
remember what you did. 

Mr. Caurie.p: They do remember, my 
dear. That’s the reason we have 
Veterans’ Day on our calendar — a 
day for remembering a day for 
honoring our heroes. And when we 
remember we remember all. 
When we honor one, we honor all. 
When the President places the 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier at Arlington, Virginia, he 
honors the grave of every fallen 
hero of every war this country has 
ever had. No one is forgotten — 
neither the living nor the dead. 

Miss MerryweaTHER: Thank you for 
saying that, Mr. Caufield. That’s 
just what I want the children to 
learn about Veterans’ Day. Will 
you say it for us this afternoon in 
assembly? 

Au: Please, Mr. Caufield, please. 

Mr. CaurFie.p: Well, now, I’d like to 
help you out, Miss Merryweather, 
but I’m no speechmaker. 

Aut: Come on, Mr. Caufield! 
need you! 

Mr. Caurre_p: What would I have to 
say? 

Miss Merryweatuer: The topic is 
Heroes and How They Are Made, but 
you could talk about anything you 
like, just so you point out the true 
meaning of Veterans’ Day. 

Mr. Caurtevp: I think I like that 
topic — Heroes and How They Are 
Made. Because that’s something I 
really understand. You see, heroes 
are made right here in this school, 
and in other schools like this all over 
the country. 

Au: Right here in our school? 
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Mr. CavurieLp: Certainly. I’ve seen 
lots of heroes that were made here. 
Remember, I’ve been working at 
this school for a long, long time. 
I’ve seen classes come and go. Down 
in my locker I have a whole scrap 
book about men and women from 
this school, and plenty of them were 
heroes. Lots of men who went into 
battle in World War II and served 
in Korea went to school in this very 
building. I remember them as little 
tackers no bigger than you. 

Harry: How did they learn to be 
heroes here in school? Nobody 
teaches that subject. 

Mr. Caurtetp: Nobody needs to 
teach it as a special subject. But 
every day you’re learning to under- 
stand and love your country. You’re 
learning what America stands for. 
You’re learning about her ideals and 
the principles of democracy. You’re 
learning to think for yourselves, to 
read the books of your own choice. 
You’re learning what it means to 
grow up in a free country. When 
you do grow up, you’ll place a high 
value on that freedom. You’ll be 
ready to fight for it, die for it, if 
need be... and that’s what it takes 
to be a hero, you know. 

Miss MerrYWEATHER: And you have 
what it takes to be our speaker. 
We’d be proud to have you, Mr. 
Caufield. 

Mr. Cavurietp: Well, Miss Merry- 
weather, if that’s the way you want 
it, I’ll do the best I can. 

Miss MERRYWEATHER: Just say what 
you’ve said here this morning, and 
we'll have the best Veterans’ Day 
program ever. 











Mr. Caurieip (Picking up his things 
to leave): If I’m to be the guest of 
honor, I’ll have to spruce up a bit. 
If there’s nothing else you need 
here on the stage, [’ll go put things 
to rights, so I can leave early at 
noon and get back in time for the 
program. 

Miss MERRYWEATHER: We have every- 
thing we need, Mr. Caufield, and 
thank you. (Hxit Mr. CAuFIELD) 

Rutu: Is our rehearsal finished, Miss 
Merryweather? 

Miss MerrRYWEATHER: | think we’d 
better take Terry’s closing speech 
and the final song. Please take your 


places. (Chorus gets into place, 
TERRY steps forward.) 

Terry: It has been a privilege to hear 
our Veterans’ Day message from a 
man like Sergeant Caufield. As long 
as we have such men as our heroes, 
we know that America will hold her 
place among the nations of the 
world. These are the men we re- 
member today, the men in all walks 
of life, the veterans who have sacri- 
ficed themselves for the peace and 
security of the land we love. (The 
Chorus sings “God Bless America.” 
Curtain.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Forcorren Hero 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern 


dress. 


Students wear 


school clothes; Miss Merryweather wears a 


dress, 


clothes. 


Mr. Caufield wears overalls or work 


Properties: Small bench and note for Mr. 
Caufield; black metal box containing first- 


aid equipment bandage, scissors 


and a 


small case with a medal in it, for Helen and 


Mary. 


Setting: The stage of a school auditorium. 
The stage may be bare or decorated with 
streamers and banners with a_ patriotic 


theme. 


Lighting: No special effects. 








The Pilgrim Sparet 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
Mr. CHarLes DoNOVEN 
Mrs. Donoven, his wife 
Roperra | 
Rineses i their daughters 
UNcLE FRANK 
Aunt ELsie 
GRANDFATHER 
GRANDMOTHER 
Tue Bartoks 

Time: Thanksgiving Day. 

SerrinG: The Donoven’s kitchen. 

At Rise: Mrs. DoNoveEN is preparing 
dinner. Roperra kneels on chair 
right, elbows on the table, watching her 
mother. Susan sits at left holding a 
paper in front of her. The two girls 
are dressed in Colonial costumes. 
After a short pause, Mrs. Donoven 
crosses to oven, opening door. 

Susan: I love it when you open the 
oven door, Mother. 

Roperta: The turkey smells so good. 

Susan: I’d hate anything else for din- 
ner. Thanksgiving and turkey go 
together like ham and eggs. 

Roserta: Or bread and butter. 

Susan: I’m simply starved. When do 
we eat, Mother? 

Mrs. Donoven: It won’t be long now. 
Aunt Elsie and Uncle Frank should 
be here soon. 

Roperta: And Grandmothe: 
Grandfather. 


and 
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Mrs. Donoven: And your cousins. 
Roperta: Tom, Joe, Arthur, and 
Eddie. I wish we had some girl 
cousins. 
Susan: It won’t matter this year. For 
once we’ll have girls of our own age. 
Mrs. Donoven (Nodding): Yes, the 
Bartok family. 
Susan (Putting her arm around her 
mother): 1’'m so glad you let us ask 
them. 
Roperta: So am I. I don’t think they 
could afford a Thanksgiving dinner. 
Our teacher says that when they 
escaped to America, they could 
bring nothing with them. 
Susan: She said the Bartoks had been 
treated cruelly and we should all do 
our best to make them happy. 
Roserta: Julia’s awfully nice. You’ll 
like her, Mother. 
Susan: We don’t know Marika very 
well. She’s older. 
Mrs. Donoven (Counting on her 
fingers): Mr. and Mrs. Bartok, 
Julia, Marika, and perhaps a little 
brother or sister. 
Roperta: Yes, we told Julia to bring 
her whole family. 
Mrs. Donoven: That was right. I 
like the idea of sharing our Thanks- 
giving with the Bartoks. It will 
make them feel they are welcome 
in their new country. 








Roserta: I like sharing, too. It makes 
our Thanksgiving more like the Pil- 
grims’. 

Susan: Yes. They invited the Indians 
who were strange to them. (Looking 
at paper) Did you know, Mother, 
that when the Pilgrims asked Mas- 
sasoit to their feast they expected 
him to bring a few friends? A few, 
Mother. And he brought ninety. 

Mrs. Donoven: Ninety? 

Susan (Nodding): Yes, ninety braves. 
It was hard on the Pilgrims. 

Mrs. Donoven: I should say. Feeding 
ninety Indians wouldn’t be easy. 
Roserta: Especially when their feast 
lasted for three days. Ninety extra 
people for three days. That’s a lot 

of cooking! 

Susan (Looking at her paper): And 
there were only five women to pre- 
pare the feast. 

Mrs. Donoven (Stopping her work): 
The Pilgrim mothers were as won- 
derful as the Pilgrim fathers, weren’t 
they? 

Susan (Thoughtfully): So hard work- 
ing. 

Roperta: Brave, too. (Mr. Donoven 
enters at right carrying an az.) 

Mr. Donoven (Placing ax in corner): 
I chopped you a pile of wood, and a 
big one, too. 

Mrs. Donoven: Fine. It will be fun 
for the girls to give their performance 
before a blazing fire. 

Mr. Donoven (Walking around stage, 
looking at oven, opening door): Per- 
formance? 

Susan: We’re going to read our stories 
of the first Thanksgiving. 

Roserta: They’re not long. (7'wirling 
around) We’re wearing our costumes 
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that we wore in the school play. 

Mrs. Donoven: My work’s about 
finished. How about a rehearsal? 
(To Mr. DonoveN) Want to be the 
audience with me? 

Mr. DonovEN (Sitting): I certainly do. 
Who’s first? 

Susan: Iam. (She crosses to front of 
stage left and holds up her paper) 
The First Thanksgiving. (She 
pauses impressively) 

Roperta: Go ahead. 

Susan (Reading): The Pilgrims landed 
at what is now Provincetown in 
1620, and the first Thanksgiving 
took place the following year in 1621. 
The Pilgrims were thankful to have 
come through the first winter alive. 

Roserta: Mother, did you know that 
half the Pilgrims died that first 
winter? Pneumonia and lack of food 
killed most of them. 

Mrs. Donoven: The Pilgrims weren’t 
farmers, you know. They were used 
to living in towns. Life in the 
wilderness was a great struggle for 
them. 

Mr. Donoven: I hope you have some- 
thing about Squanto in your story, 
Susan. He was the friendly Indian 
who taught the Pilgrims to plant 
corn. 

Susan (Looking at her paper): Yes, I 
do. He was sent to invite Massasoit 
to the feast. 

Mrs. Donoven (Nodding): Massasoit 
returned with ninety braves. (T'o 
Mr. Donoven) Think of it, Charles, 
all those extra mouths to feed. 

Susan: Shall I start over? I forget 
where I was. 

Mrs. Donoven: Yes, and this time 
none of us will say a word. (There 








is a knocking offstage and AUNT E1sie 

and Uncie FRANK enter at right. 

UnecLte Frank holds a large turkey 

on a platter, while Aunr Ensre 
carries a lng basket.) 

UncLte Frank: Happy Thanksgiving, 
everybody! 

Mr. Donoven (Iising): The same to 
you, Uncle Frank. 

Mrs. Donoven: Where are the boys? 

Aunt Exstse: There’s a football game 
going on next door. I told them 
they could play until Grandma ar- 
rives. 

UncLE Frank: Where do you want me 
to put the turkey? 

Mrs. Donoven: Turkey? 

Aunt Exsie: Of course, turkey. 
always eat turkey. 

Mrs. Donoven: Yes, I know we do, 
but... 

Aunt Exsie: I wrote you that I was 
bringing the turkey and the pump- 
kin pies. 


We 


(Puts down her basket) 
Didn’t you get my letter? 

Mrs. Donoven: Yes. 
mine? 

Aunt Exste: No, I didn’t. (70 UNciE 
FRANK) Frank, put the turkey here 
on the table. (7’o Mrs. Donoven) 

Just 


Did you get 


It’s ready to eat, my dear. 
heat it a bit. 

UncLe Frank: We came a little early. 
If you don’t mind, we’re driving 
over to the Morrisons for a half hour. 

Aunt Eusite: Vera 
sick and I promised I’d stop in to 

We'll be right back. (She 
goes to exit right.) 

UncLe Frank: I’ll see to that. 
hungry. 


Morrison’s been 
see her. 


I’m 

(UncLE FRANK and AuNT 
Evsieé exit right.) 

Mrs. Donoven: Well! 


Susan: My goodness! Now we have 
two turkeys! 

Roperta (Looking in the basket): And 
six pumpkin pies! Aunt Elsie made 
three and you made three, didn’t 
you, Mother? 

Mrs. Donoven: Yes. 

Susan: Boy! This is the best Thanks- 
giving ever! Two turkeys and six 
pumpkin pies. 

Rosperta: Mother, Aunt Elsie and 
Uncle Frank are like the Indians. 
They brought food for the feast. 
The Indians brought five deer to the 
Pilgrims, and Uncle Frank and Aunt 
Elsie brought a turkey and three 
pies. 

Mrs. Donoven: I wish they hadn’t. 
Aunt Elsie wrote me she was going 
to bring the turkey but I answered 
right away and told her J would 
roast the turkey and bake the pies. 

Mr. Donoven: Don’t worry. When 
our guests leave they can all take a 
plate of turkey home with them. 

Susan: If there’s any left. I could eat 
a whole turkey by myself. 

Mrs. Donoven (7'0 Mr. Donoven): 
You’d better put Mr. Turkey 2 in 
the store room, Charles. It’s in my 
way here. Susan, you carry the pies. 
(Mr. DONOVEN and Susan exit left 
with the turkey and the basket.) 

Roperta: May I read 
Mother? 

Mrs. Donoven (Sitting): Two turkeys 
and six pumpkin pies! (Shakes her 
head) Go ahead, Roberta. 

Roserta (T'akes paper from her pocket) : 
Mine tells of the food the Pilgrims 
had for the first Thanksgiving. 
(Reads) The Indians brought five 
deer to the Thanksgiving feast. The 


my story, 











Pilgrims provided turkeys, wild 
geese and ducks, lobsters, eels, clams, 
oysters and fish. (Looking up) Just 
imagine, Mother, eels for Thanks- 
giving dinner! 

Mr. Donoven (Entering with Susan): 
Fels? Who’s having eels? 

Mrs. Donoven: The Pilgrims. We’re 
having two turkeys. Remember? 
Roperta (Reading): The Pilgrims 
didn’t have any jams or jellies, for 
there wasn’t any sugar. Instead 
they used the wild fruits of summer 
which they had dried — gooseberries, 
strawberries, plums and cherries. 
Though they didn’t have pies, they 
may have cooked some of these 

dried fruits in dough cases. 

Susan: We could have loaned them a 
pie or two couldn’t we, Mother? 

Mrs. Donoven: I can’t understand 
why Aunt Elsie didn’t get my letter. 
(Looks intently at Mr. Donoven) 
I gave it to you to mail, Charles. 
Are you sure... (Knocking offstage. 
GRANDFATHER and GRANDMOTHER 
enter at right. GRANDFATHER holds 
a large turkey on a platter. Granv- 
MOTHER carries a basket.) 

GRANDFATHER: Hello! Hello! Hello! 

GRANDMOTHER (Selling basket down 
and stretching her arms wide): Come, 
children, give a kiss. 
(SUSAN and Roperta run to her side.) 

GRANDFATHER: Where shall I put the 
turkey? Here? (He places turkey on 
the table.) 

Mrs. Donoven: Put the turkey? You 
brought a turkey? 

GRANDMOTHER: Of course we did. | 
told you in my letter that I was 
roasting the turkey and baking the 
pies. 


Grandma 


Mrs. Donoven: 
wrote to you. 
letter? 

GRANDMOTHER: Your letter? No, I 
didn’t. Was it important? (Places 
basket on table) Here they are. Three 
pumpkin pies. 

GRANDFATHER: They’re plump, goldei# 
and juicy. Your grandmother never 
made any better. 

Mrs. Donoven (Weakly): I’m sure 
they’re delicious. 

GRANDMOTHER (7'0 Mrs. DoNoven): 
Now, we'll leave the rest of the 
dinner to you, child. Grandfather 
wants to see the big football game 
on television and so do I, 

GRANDFATHER (Looking at watch): It 


Yes. But then I 
Didn’t you get my 


starts in exactly two minutes. I'll 
get the set turned on. We don’t 
fant to miss the kick-off. (/e 


hurries off at left.) 

GRANDMOTHER (Pulling arm around 
Mrs. Donoven): If you need me to 
help, let me know, dear. (She exits 
left.) 

Mr. Donoven: For once everybody’s 
going to have all the turkey they 
want. 

Mrs. Donoven: For once! We always 
have enough. This is too much, 
Much too much. We'll be eating 
turkey leftovers from now till Christ- 
mas. 

Susan: I don’t care. 

{OBERTA: Me too. 

Mrs. Donoven: I can’t understand 
what happened to my letters. I 
wrote Aunt Elsie. I wrote Grandma. 
I told both of them J was roasting 
the turkey. to Mr. 
Donoven) And I gave those letters 
to you. 


I love turkey. 


(Crossing 








Mr. Donoven: Then I must have 
mailed them. I’m sure I did. 

Mrs. Donoven: Sure? 

Mr. DonoveEN (Feeling in his pockets) : 
Sure. (He brings out two letters.) 
Not so sure. I’m sorry, my dear. 
I’ve been so rushed lately, I must 
have forgotten. 

Mrs. Donoven: That’s all right. But 
you must promise not to get tired 
of eating turkey. 

Mr. Donoven: I promise. (Lifting 
turkey from table) Shall I put this 
bird with the other? 

Mrs. Donoven: Please. 

Susan: And I’ll carry the pies. (She 
and Mr. DoNoveEN exit left carrying 
turkey and pies.) 

Mrs. Donoven (Laughing): Three 
turkeys! Nine pumpkin pies! I hope 
the Donovens and the Bartoks are 
hungry. 

Roserta: The Bartoks are like Pil- 
grims in a way, aren’t they, Mother? 

Mrs. Donoven: Yes. They left home 
and friends to begin a new life. 
Go on with your story, Roberta. 

Roserta (Looking at her paper): Where 
was I? Oh, at pies, or rather no pies. 
(Reads) The Pilgrims had _ biscuits 
and bread of English wheat and corn 
cooked in different ways: parched 
corn, roasted 
ashcakes. 
and SUSAN) 

Mr. Donoven: The turkeys are seated 
together. 

Susan: The nine pumpkin pies are 
lined in a row. 

Mrs. Donoven: Sit down and hear 
the end of Roberta’s story. 

Mr. Donoven (Sitting): With pleas- 

ure. 


hoecakes and 
(Re-enter Mr. DOoNOVEN 


corn, 


Roperta (Reads): For something sweet 
the Pilgrims had Indian pudding 
made of cornmeal and molasses 
baked in a bag. This dish was 
another that Squanto taught them. 
Perhaps the Pilgrim children also 
had popcorn, for the Indians used 
popcorn long before the white men 
ame. 

Mrs. Donoven: Popcorn!  That’s 
something I never knew. I never 
thought of an Indian eating popcorn. 

Roperta: There were lots and lots of 
foods the Indians taught the white 
men how to use. The Pilgrims had 
never... (Knocking offstage.) 

Susan: Maybe it’s the Bartoks, 
Mother. 

Mr. Donoven: Let’s hope so. Listen- 
ing to the Pilgrim’s dinner has made 
me hungry. (He walks to right) 
Come in, come in. (Enter Mr. 
BARTOK) 

Mr. Bartok: Mr. Donoven? 

Mr. Donoven (xtending hand): Yes. 
And you are Mr. Bartok? 

Mr. Bartok: Yes. 

Mr. Donoven: Welcome to our home 
and to America. This is my wife, 
and these are my daughters, Roberta 
and Susan. (All bow and smile) 

Mr. Bartok (Shaking hands): Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Donoven: How fortunate that 
you speak English! I was afraid 
you wouldn’t enjoy being with us if 
you didn’t know our language. 

Mr. Bartok: Oh yes, I speak English. 
My wife, too, a little. Mrs. Donoven, 
you Americans have been so kind to 
us. But we have been somewhat 
worried. 

Mrs. Donoven: Yes? 








Mr. Bartok: Often Julia and Marika 
do not comprehend English very 
well. They said you invited the 
whole family for Thanksgiving. Is 
that correct? The whole family? 

Mrs. Donoven: Yes, indeed. We 
wouldn’t want any of you to be 
separated on Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Bartok (Relieved): Thank you. 
I have such a large family. I told 
them to wait outside. I was afraid 
there might be too many. 

Mr. Donoven: Not at all. 

Mr. Bartok: I am glad. Everyone 
wanted to be a part of a real Ameri- 
can Thanksgiving. (Goes to door 


right) Come, Elizabeth. (Mrs. 
Bartok enters.) My wife. 
Mrs. Donoven (Extending hand): 


Welcome to America! 

Mr. Barrox: My father, my mother. 
(As he mentions their names, they 
enter, shake hands with the DoNovENS 
and cross stage.) My Uncles Peter 
and Ferenc. Aunt Eszter. My three 
older boys: Joseph, Stephen, and 
Franz. My daughters, Julia and 
Marika. 

Mr. Donoven: Welcome, all of you. 
We hope you'll enjoy your first 
Thanksgiving. (/nter UNcLE FRANK 
and Aunt Exstr) 

Mrs. Donoven: Uncle Frank, Aunt 
Elsie, these are our friends, the 


Bartoks. (Aunt Exsire, UNCLE 
FRANK and the Barroks shake 


hands.) Will you take them into the 
living room? Show them where to 
put their coats and introduce them 
to Grandfather and Grandmother. 
UncLE Frank: Of course. (Crosses to 
left) Follow me. (UNcLE FRANK 
exits left followed by the Barroxs.) 





Aunt Exste: I’ll say hello to Grandma 
and Grandfather and then I'll be 
back to help you with dinner. (She 
exits left.) 

Mrs. Donoven: Now is the time to 
swing into action. We have a real 
feast to prepare. 

Susan: Our Thanksgiving is more like 
the Pilgrims’ every minute. 

Roperta: We were a couple of 
Squantos, Mother. 

Mrs. Donoven: How’s that? 

Susan: Squanto was supposed to ask 
Massasoit and a few braves. In- 
stead ninety came to the feast. 

Roperta: We said there were four 
Bartoks at the most and a whole 
dozen arrived. 

Mrs. Donoven (7'0 Mr. Donoven): 
How clever of you to forget to mail 
my letters! 

Mr. Donoven: Wasn’t I smart? 

Mrs. Donoven: Thanks to the two 
extra turkeys and the six extra pies 
we'll have enough and to spare for 
a real American Thanksgiving din- 
ner. I’d have hated dividing one 
turkey among such a crowd. The 
Bartoks would have known we 
didn’t expect so many of them. 

Mr. Donoven: What about potatoes 
and things like that? 

Mrs. Donoven: The freezer, of course. 
I’m so much more fortunate than 
the Pilgrims. When I need food it’s 
ready and waiting for me. 

Susan (Slowly): We have a lot to be 
thankful for, don’t we? 

Mrs. Donoven: Indeed we do. Our 
country is free. We’re not, like the 
Bartoks, forced to make a new home 
in a strange land. 

Roperta: We’re warm enough, too, 





not suffering from cold like the 
Pilgrims. 

Susan: There’s enough to eat for 

everybody. 
I’m hungry. 
dinner on the table. 
Mrs. Off to the spare 
room then! More peas! More corn! 
(She leads the way to exit at left.) 

Susan (Following): More pies! 

Mr. Donoven (Following): And most 
important of all... 

topeRTA: More turkeys! Hip, hip, 
hooray! (She exits left as the curtain 


falls.) 


LOBERTA: Let’s get 


DONOVEN: 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Piterio Sprrir 

Characters: 10 male; 10 female; the Bartok 
family may have more or less members, if 
desired, of either sex. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for all except 
toberta and Susan, who wear typical 
Pilgrim costumes. The Bartoks may wear 
older or more worn clothes than the 
Donovens. 

Properties: An ax, for Mr. Donoven; note 
papers, for Susan and Roberta; a turkey 
and a basket with three pies on it, for Uncle 
Frank and Aunt Elsie and for Grandfather 
and Grandmother. (These may be used 
twice.) 

Setting: The kitchen of the Donoven home. 
Toward the rear of the stage are an oven 
and kitchen cabinets and shelves; at the 
front is a table with several chairs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 

Tue TALKING FLAG 

(Play on pages 37-40) 
Characters: 9 male; 6 female; male or female 

extras as desired, 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday school clothes. 
Properties: A large American flag. 


Setting: A schoolroom. Across the center 
opening, at rear, hangs a large American 
flag, behind which a child is concealed. 
There are chairs or school desks for the 
children. 


Lighting: No special effects necessary, but 
flag should be spotlighted, if possible. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Mystery of Turkey-Lurkey 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

ALICE GORDON 

Frep Gorpon, her brother 

Brersy Gorpon, her sister 

MIkzE Brown, their friend 

POLICEMAN 

TuRKEY-LURKEY 

Ducks, GBrESE, 
TURKEYS 

Cuorvus 

SPEAKER 

Time: One morning, a few days before 
Thanksgiving. 

SurrinG: The barnyard. Downstage left 
is an empty cardboard coop bearing a 
sign: TURKEY-LURKEY. Downstage 
right 1s a long cardboard cage marked 
Marker Hovuss, large enough for 
eight children, and cut so that each 
child can stick his head out of a hole 
in the cardboard. Further right is a 
stepladder camouflaged as a_ card- 
board tree. The ducks, geese, chickens, 
and turkeys wear paper-bag masks. 

At Rise: The Cuorus, seated in low 
primary chairs at center stage, 18 re- 
citing; at least half the children have 
rhythm TURKEY- 
LurRKEY hides, invisible to everyone, 
on stepladder behind tree foliage. 

Cuorus: “When the frost is on the 

punkin, and the fodder’s in the 
shock,” 

You can tell Thanksgiving’s coming 
without looking at the clock; 


CuIcKENS, ExTRA 


instruments. 


’Cause all the leaves are turning 
brown, and many trees are bare, 
And there’s a sort of spicy smell a- 

floating through the air. 
And long about this time of year, we 
dream a lot of turkey, 
And that’s our story for today, Tue 
TALE OF TuRKEY-LURKEY. 
(Half the Cuorus sings “Over the 
River and Through the Woods’’; the 
other half accompanies with rhythm 
instruments. ) 

SPEAKER (From Cuorus): Yes, Chanks- 
giving Day is almost here. Thanks- 
giving is a happy time for most 
families, but it is a sad time for a 
family we know. ‘Their name is 
Gordon. (As SpHAKER names each 
member of the family, that child enters 
and takes his place beside Turkny- 
LURKEY’s coop.) First, 
Alice Gordon. Next, her brother 
Fred Gordon, and third, her sister, 
Betsy Gordon. The children are 
sad today because they have a 
problem. 


there is 


Auice: Are you sure the coop is empty? 

Frep (Looking): Not even a feather! 
Turkey-Lurkey is gone! 

Brersy: Maybe he’s hiding in his cage. 

Frep: There’s no place to hide. 

ALIcE: Maybe he ran away. 

Frep: Here comes Mike Brown. May- 
be he has seen Turkey-Lurkey. 

Mike: Hello. What’s the trouble? 








Where is your turkey? His coop is 
empty. 

Frep: Yes, he’s gone. We can’t find 
him. Have you seen him? 

Mike: No, I haven’t seen him. This 
is a great mystery, the mystery of the 
missing turkey. It’s our job to solve 
it. 

ALIcE: But we don’t know how to solve 
mysteries. 

Mike: It’s not hard. Everybody can 
do it on radio and television. 

Brersy: What do we do first? 

Mike: First we get out a description of 
the missing turkey. 

Oruers: A description? 

Mike: Yes. How big was he? What 
did he Jook like? How could you 
identify him? 

Auice: Well, he was a great big fellow. 
He weighed over twenty pounds. 
Frep: And he had an enormous tail, as 

big as a fan. 

Betsy: And a real loud gobble that 
you could hear for blocks. 

Cuorus (Reciting): Look sharp! Watch 

out! And spread the word! 
We’re looking for a missing bird. 
He’s big and fat! Weighs twenty 
pounds! 
Please help us find him! Make the 
rounds! 
He has a tail that spreads out wide. 
He has a gobble deep inside. 
And when he gobbles, never fear, 
That gobble you will plainly hear. 
If you should see a bird like that, 
Don’t even stop to get your hat, 
But hurry, please, show us the way 
To get him back Thanksgiving Day. 

Mike: Now that we have a description 
of him, the rest should be easy. 

Frep: It doesn’t seem very easy to me. 





What are we supposed to do? 
Mike: Ask a lot of questions. 

everyone you meet. 

one has seen him. 

Cuorus: So Alice and Fred, and Betsy 

and Mike, 

Set out upon their turkey hike. 

Their hearts were sad, the day was 
murky, 

As they were hunting Turkey- 
Lurkey! 

CuiLprREN (Calling): Here, Turkey- 
Lurkey! Here, Turkey-Lurkey! 
Here, Turkey-Lurkey! Where are 
you? Where are you? Where are 
you? 

Mike: We will never find him this 
way. We should each go in a differ- 
ent direction. 

Auice: I’ll go search in the market 
house. Maybe he was homesick for 
the other Thanksgiving birds — the 
ducks, geese, chickens, and turkeys 
like himself. 

Frep: I will go out into the forest. 
Maybe he went there to live with the 
wild turkeys. 

Bersy: I'll go ask a policeman. Police- 
men always know where to look for 
lost dogs and lost children. Maybe 
they will know where to find a lost 
turkey. 

Mike: I’ll look around the neighbor- 
hood. Maybe he has stayed close to 
home. (FRED, Betsy, and MIKE exit. 
AuicE approaches the coop labeled 
Market House. The fowls stick 


Ask 
Maybe some- 


their heads out of the cardboard crate 
and shout.) 

Ducks, GEESE, CHICKENS, TURKEYS: 
Gobble, Gobble, Gobble! 
Quack! Quack! Quack! 
Hiss! Hiss! Hiss! 











Cluck! Cluck! Cluck! 
Go away, girl! Go away, girl! 

Auice: I can’t go away until I find 
Turkey-Lurkey. He has run away. 

Turkeys: Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 
Good for him! Good for him! Good 
for him! 

Ducks: Quack! Quack! Quack! He’ll 
never come back! He’ll never come 
back! 

GegszE: Hiss! Hiss! Hiss! You’ll not 
find him like this! 

Cuickens: Cluck! Cluck! 
You’ll not have any luck. 

Auice: I believe you don’t want us to 
find him. (The fowls answer with a 
babble of gobbles, quacks, hisses and 
clucks.) Oh dear! I can’t make any 
sense out of your chatter. I’ll have to 
look somewhere else. (As she turns 
to exit, she meets FreD, entering.) 

Frep: Hello, Alice. Any luck? 

Auice: No, he is not in the market 
house. Did you find any trace of him 
in the forest? 

Frep: No, but I saw something very 
wonderful. 

Auice: What did you see? 

Frep: I saw the animals celebrating 
their Thanksgiving. 

AuicE: What did they do? 

Frep: All of the animals gathered in a 
circle under a great oak. When 
everything was quiet, they began to 
talk. At first, I could not under- 
stand what they were saying, but as 
I listened their words became plain 
to me. 

Cuorus (Reciting. If desired, piano 
may play musical background: “Father 
We Thank Thee.’’): 

We’re simple little forest folk, 
Who live from day to day 


Cluck! 


Within the shelter of Thy love 
And all Thy laws obey. 


We thank Thee for the sunny skies 
And water fresh and clear, 

We thank Thee for the lofty trees 
That spread their branches here. 


We thank Thee for these forest 
glades 

Where we are safe and free, 

And for the shelter of our homes 

In bush and briar and tree. 


We thank Thee for the grain and 
fruit, . 

For berries, nuts, and seeds 

And all the good things Thou hast 
sent 

To satisfy our needs. 

Auice: Oh, Fred, do you think I could 
see, too? 

Frep: Perhaps, if you are very quiet. 
Come along. 

Auice: We’ll look for Turkey-Lurkey 
on the way. (FRep and ALIcE exit 
right as Brersy enters left.) 

Betsy : Oh, Turkey-Lurkey, come to me, 
Oh, turkey, dear, where can you be? 
Where are you, Turkey-Lurkey? 
It’s just no use! I can’t find him any 
place. Oh, good! Here comes a 
policeman, I'll ask him. (Po.icz- 
MAN enters.) 

Oh, have you seen our turkey pet? 

I’ve searched but I’ve not found him 
yet, 

And turkey birds are hard to get! 

Have you seen Turkey-Lurkey? 

PoLiceEMAN: I have not seen your 

turkey bird, 

But this to me has just occurred, 

If he is near, you should have heard 

His gobble, gobble, gobble! 








Bersy: Oh, thank 
vou’re right, 


you, sir, I guess 
That turkey bird is not in sight, 
And we are in a sorry plight 
Without our Turkey-Lurkey. 
PoLiceEMAN: Well, come along. I'll join 
the search. 
We'll 


perch! 


find that missing turkey’s 
He cannot leave you in the lurch! 
That naughty Turkey-Lurkey! 
(POLICEMAN and Brrsy exit left as 
MIKs# enters right.) 
Cnuorvus (As Mike walks slowly around 
stage, tired): 
Here comes Mike! 
From his turkey-hike. 
Look at him! He’s tired and weary! 
See his face and hands are smeary! 
Mercy! What a sight! 
Mikt (Mopping his face with handker- 
chief): 
How tired I am! 
I’ve looked in the park! I’ve looked 
in the school! 
I’ve looked in the alleys, I’ve looked 
by the pool! 
I’ve looked in the graveyard, I’ve 
searched every street, 
But that Turkey-Lurkey I never did 
meet! 
I give up! 
(Shaking all 


instruments 


Cnorus their rhythm 


Oh, don’t give up, oh, don’t give up! 


Just say this magic word: 
“T know I can! I know I can!’’ 
And you will catch your bird! 
Mike: Well, maybe I should give it 
another try. (Looking at ground) 
Why, look here! What’s this? It 
looks like a feather. (Sloops, picks up 
feather and looks at it.) Why, it is a 


feather! And here’s another! And 
another! They look like Turkey- 
Lurkey’s feathers. He must have 
(Mike follows 
feather trail to tree.) I think I’m get- 
ting closer. He must be very near. 
Turkty-Lurkety (Poking his head up 
above the tree, from where he sits on the 
ladder): Squawk! Squawk! Squawk! 
Mikr: What was that? (Looking up) 
What was that? 
TurkryY-LURKEY: Squawk! Squawk! 
MIKE ‘TURKEY-LURKEY): 
Why, there you are, you rascal! 
What are you doing up there in that 
tree, ‘Turkey-Lurkey? 
Turkby-LURKEY: Squawk! Squawk! 
Mike: I can’t hear you. You’ll have to 
come down. (TURKEY-LURKEY gives 
an agitated series of squawks. MIke, 


passed this way. 


(Spotting 


coaxing.) Come on down. I won’t 
hurt you. Come on. (Slowly, as MIKE 
continues to coar, TURKBY-LURKEY 
MIKE pets 
him) There you are, Turkey-Lurkey! 
There you are, and sound. 
You’re not lost any more, (TURKEY- 
LurKEY squawks piteously.) What’s 
the matter, Turkey-Lurkey? Can’t 
you talk? (TurKryY-LURKEY shakes 
his head and utters more squawks.) 


comes down the ladder. 


safe 


Maybe there’s some corn stuck in 
your throat. Let me help you. (Rubs 
TurkKEY-LURKEY’s neck, then pounds 
him on the back. Turkny-LURKEY 
coughs.) That’s right. Try to cough 
and clear your throat. That’s good, 
(More coughs) That’s fine. You look 
better already. Let’s walk back to 
your coop where you can get a drink 
of fresh water. (TURKBY-LURKEY 
and Mik cross to coop. MIKk® sets a 
dish of water in front of TuRKEY- 





Lurkry who pretends to drink it with 

much gargling and tossing of head.) 

That water should do the trick. 

Take a nice long drink. Maybe that 

will put your gobble back where it 

(As TurKEY-LURKEY 1s 
drinking, Atick, Frep, Bersy, and 
POLICEMAN return.) 

Aut: Look! Look! There’s Turkey- 
Lurkey! You’ve found him! You’ve 
found him! 

PoLiceEMAN: So there’s the missing 
bird. Where did you find him? 

Mike: I found him up in that tree. 
(Pointing) I don’t think he feels very 
well. 

AuicE (As children fuss around him): 
Why, Turkey-Lurkey, are you sick? 

Bersy: What happened? Are you hurt? 

He’s 


belongs. 


Frep: He looks all right to me. 
just thirsty. 

Mike: Don’t crowd around him. Give 
him plenty of air. I think he’s lost 
his gobble! 

Au: Lost his gobble! 

Po.iceMAN: I never heard of such a 
thing. 

Mike: Sh! I think he can talk a little 
bit now. (Gently) How do you feel, 
Turkey-Lurkey? (TurKrY-LURKEY 
emits a few faint gobbles.) That’s 
fine. Your voice is getting stronger. 
Maybe you can tell us what hap- 
pened. 

Turkey-LuRKEY (Between gobbles): I 
went for a walk (Gobble gobble) and 
on the way (Gobble gobble) I passed a 
corn patch. The farmer was away. 
(Gobble gobble) There was no one in 
the field. So I ate (Gobble gobble) and 
I ate (Gobble gobble) and Late! Faster, 
and faster nd faster! 


Mike: You mean you really gobbled 
your food? 

TurKEY-LuRKEY: Yes. I was afraid 
the farmer would come back and 
chase me. So I ate as much as I could 
eat as fast as I could eat it. Sud- 
denly I found I had eaten too much! 
My gobble was gone! 

CHILDREN: How awful! Imagine a 
turkey without his gobble! 

Mike: Then what did you do? 

TurkEy-LurkEy: I knew everyone 
would laugh at me, so I flew up into 
that big tree to hide. I was so 
ashamed. I thought I could never 
gobble again. 

MIKE: Well, I’m glad I found you and 
got your gobble back in good work- 
ing order again. 

CHILDREN: So am I! So am I! 
Turkery-LurKEy: Gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble! So am I! So am I! So am I! 
Auice: When you gobble your food, 

you get indigestion. 

Betsy: Turkey-Lurkey, I’m 
you were a greedy gobbler. 
Frep: That’s right. He ate so much 

he couldn’t even gobble. 

Auice: One time my Daddy ate so 
much Thanksgiving dinner, he had 
to walk around the block before he 
could eat his mince pie. 

Frep: Maybe it’s all right to be greedy 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

Cuorus: That’s where you’re wrong! 
That’s where you’re wrong! That’s 


afraid 


where you’re wrong! 
Mike: I don’t agree with you, Fred. A 


greedy person wants to gobble every- 
thing up for himself. Thanksgiving 
is a day for sharing. 


Auice: Don’t be greedy, help the 
needy, 





Learn to give and learn to share. 

Bersy: Share with others, live like 
brothers, 

Give a neighbor love and care. 

Frep: Count each blessing you’re 
possessing, 

Food you eat and clothes you wear. 

Mike: You are living true Thanks- 
giving 

When you share and share and share. 

Turkey-Lurkey: Gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble! That’s what I say! That’s 
what I say! 

Cuorus: “When the frost is on the 
punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock,” 

You can tell Thanksgiving’s coming 
without looking at the clock. 





So when the Great Day spins around, 
remember, without fail, 

This little lesson you have learned 
from Turkey-Lurkey’s tale. 

And when you see your heaping 
plate, don’t let your promise 
wobble! 

Remember you’ve made up your 
mind that you will never gobble! 
For here’s a day that means much 

more than all the food we bring, 

So let your heart be filled with thanks 
and grateful praises sing! 

(Curtains close as children on stage 

sing any appropriate Thanksgiving 

song.) 


THE END 








PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Mystery or TurKEY-LURKEY 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female; Speaker may be 
male or female; as many male and female 
extras as desired for Chorus, Ducks, Geese, 
Chickens, and Turkeys. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Alice, Fred, Betsy, Mike, and 
Chorus wear everyday modern dress. 
Policeman wears appropriate uniform. 


Turkey-Lurkey wears paper-bag mask, a 
bright scarf around his neck, and a fringed 
brown crepe paper costume to suggest 
feathers; his tail may be made of cardboard 
covered with crepe paper. The Ducks, 
Geese, Chickens, and Turkeys wear paper- 
bag masks. 


Properties: Rhythm instruments for Chorus; 
a few turkey feathers; dish of water. 


Setting: The barnyard. At center stage are 
low primary chairs for the Chorus. Down- 
stage left is an empty cardboard coop bear- 
ing a sign: Turkry-LurKEY. Downstage 
right is a long cardboard cage marked 
Market Houssg, large enough for eight 
children, and cut so that each child can 
stick his head out of a hole in the cardboard. 
Further right is a stepladder camouflaged 
as a cardboard tree. A few turkey feathers 
are scattered on floor near tree. There are 
exits at right and left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Why the Indians Wear Moccasins 


by Ronald Lackmann 


Characters 
Litre Foor 
RUNNING Deer | 
DANCING SuN > 
Crazy Horse | 
STRAIGHT ARROW J 
OLD MANn 
OTHER INDIAN BRAVES 

SCENE 1 

Time: Long, long ago. 

SETTING: A clearing in the woods. 

Ar Rise: The OLD MAN is seated on a 
rock in the clearing. He is busy 
sorting and tying animal skins into 
big bundles. LirrLe Foot, RUNNING 
Deer, DancinG Sun, Crazy Horse, 
Srraicut Arrow, and other Indian 
Braves enter. They are barefoot. 

RunninG Deer (Wearily): How my 
feet hurt! I do not know if I can 
make it. 

DancinG Sun: For days and days we 
have been walking. 

Crazy Horse: We cannot stop! We 
still have many steps to take before 
we reach the Broad Plain. 

Srraicgnut Arrow: We can make it. 
Let us try to keep going until the 
sun sets in the west. 

Crazy Horse: We must hurry! We 
will be late for the Great Feast! 

Otp Man: Why do you hurry, young 
braves? Are you going to the Great 
Feast on the Broad Plain? 

SrraicuT Arrow: Yes. 

Crazy Horse: All the young braves, 
from all the villages, are gathering 
there. 


young 
Indian 


braves 


SrraiguTt Arrow: We will entertain 
the others with the thing we do best. 

O_p Man: The thing you do best? 

SrraiGHT Arrow: Yes. I can shoot an 
arrow as high and straight as the 
tallest tree. My name is Straight 
Arrow. 

Crazy Horse: I can perform more 
tricks while riding a horse than any- 
one else in my village. 

SrraigHTt Arrow: His name is Crazy 
Horse. 

DancinG Sun: My name is Dancing 
Sun, because I dance like the dancing 
rays of the sun, but my feet are so 
tired and sore right now, from walk- 


ing, I won’t be able to lift my feet 
from the ground by the time we get 
to the Broad Plain. 

RunNNING Deer: I’m Running Deer. 


(He rubs his tired feet.) I'd much 
rather run faster than the fastest 
deer for a short distance than walk 
for a long one. 

Otp Man (He sees the smallest brave, 
LittLe Foor): And what do you do, 
young brave? 

DancinG Sun (Teasing LitrLe Foor): 
That’s Little Foot. He doesn’t do 
anything at all. 

Crazy Horse: He will surely disgrace 
our village. 

Otp Man: You say he does nothing 
at all? 

Crazy Horse: Not a thing! His 
father sent him with us, hoping that 
he would pick up a skill on the way 
to the Great Feast. 











,UNNING Deer: We've been traveling 
for many moons, and he still can do 
nothing. 

STRAIGHT late. 


Arrow: It’s getting 


We must be on our way. The sun 
will be setting very soon. 

DANCING SuN: Let us rest for a while 
longer. I cannot take another step. 

Crazy Horse: We will be late for the 

least. 

our skills be? 


DANcING Sun (Sitting down): 


(reat Then what good will 
If we 
go another step without resting, it 
will take us twice as long to get to 
the Great Feast. Our steps will get 
slower and slower. 

We can 
(They all 


Srraigur Arrow: Very well. 
rest for a while longer. 
sit down.) 

DeEER 
J could sleep for a week. 

DANCING Sun: Not a week. Just long 


RUNNING (Heaving a sigh): 


enough to rest our sore feet. 

Oup Man: You should try to get some 
sleep. A brave always travels faster 
when he is well rested. 

Srraigut Arrow: You’re right, sir. 
(He lies down) A short rest can do 

(To Larrte Foor) Little 

Foot, don’t let us sleep too long... 


no harm. 


be sure to wake us very soon. 

LirvrLe Foor: I will. (The Braves lie 
down and fall asleep) 

Oup Man: Your 
tired. Already they are asleep. What 
will you do at the Great Feast, Little 
Foot? Your friends say you have no 
skill. 

LirrLe Foor: No, I have no skill. 

Oup Man: There must be something 

(He thinks) Do you 


friends were very 


you can do, 
ride? 
LivrLe Foor: I’ve always been afraid 








of being up so high. A horse’s back 
is very high from the ground. 

O_tp Man: Can you shoot an arrow? 

LirtLe Foor: I’m not strong enough. 

O_p Man: I thought so. Is there 
nothing you like to do, or want to do? 

LirrLe Foor: I would like to be able 
to do something for my friends that 
will help them to arrive at the 
Creat 

O_p Man: What would you like to do? 

Lirrte Foor (He thinks): Give them 
wings to fly like the birds, so that 
their feet wouldn’t get sore and tired. 

O_p Man: That’s impossible. Men 
cannot fly like the birds. 

LirrLe Foor (He thinks again): Then, 
give my friends pads on their feet — 
like the pads on the feet of the Big 
Bear. Men were made to walk. If 
they had pads on their feet, my 
friends could walk for many hours 
without having to stop because their 
feet were sore. 

OLD 
Little Foot. (/Te yawns) Seeing your 
friends sleep has made me tired. I, 
too, have been traveling for many 


Feast on time. 


Man: That’s also impossible, 


I’m bringing furs down to 
my village from the big trading 
grounds in the north. (He yawns 
again) I think I will just lie down 
and take a little nap, while you 
dream of flying, Little Foot. (He 
lies down.) Don’t forget to wake 
your friends, Little Foot. 

LirrLe Foor: I won't. 
and thinks. He suddenly jumps to his 
feet. He picks 
up several pelts of fur from the ground 
and runs offstage as the curtain falls.) 

CURTAIN 


x* kK K * 


moons. 


(He sits down 


HTe has had an idea. 








SCENE 2 

Time: Several hours later. 

SETTING: Same as Scene 1. 

Av Rise: The INDIAN Braves and the 
OLD MAN are sleeping. LirrLn Foor 

STRAIGHT ARROW 
wakes up, yawns, and looks around. 
He jumps to his feet. 

SrraicuT Arrow: Little Foot, you did 
not wake us! (Je notices that LavTLe 
Foor is not there.) Little Foot! 
Little Foot! Where are you? (He 
runs over to the other INDIAN BRAVES 
and shakes them.) 

DaNncinG Sun (Waking and rubbing his 
eyes): What is wrong? 

RuNNING Derr (Also waking): The 

Why didn’t 


is not on stage. 


sun is almost setting. 
you wake us sooner? 

Srraicgur Arrow: Little Foot forgot 
to wake us. 

Crazy Horse (Jumping to his feet): 
Now we will surely miss the Great 
Feast! 

DANCING SuN: Where is Little Foot? 

SrraicuTr Arrow: | do not know. 

RUNNING Deer: Perhaps the old man 
knows where he went. 

SrraicguT Arrow (Nudging ‘the Oup 
Man): Wake up! Wake up! 
O_tp Man (Waking up): What? 

there danger? 

RUNNING Deer Little Foot has gone. 

STRAIGHT ARROW: Do you know where 
he has gone? 

Crazy Horse: We will be very late 
for the Great Feast now. 

O_tp Man: I do not know where he 
has gone. He was standing there 
when I fell asleep. 

DANCING Sun: We should not have de- 
cided to stop for a rest. 

Srraicut Arrow: We were very tired 


Is 
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and needed a rest, Dancing Sun. 

RUNNING Deer: We should not have 
teased Little Foot about having no 
skill. 

DANCING SuN: What 
the forest? We will never find him. 

RUNNING Derr: Perhaps he went back 
to the village. 

Srraicnut Arrow (To the OLtp MAN): 
Did he say anything to you about 


if he is lost in 


going back to the village? 
Outp Man: No. Before | 
sleep, Little Foot and I were talking 
about birds, and flying. He said he 
wished he could make you all fly, so 


went to 


you could get to the Great Feast on 
time. But I do not know where he is. 

Crazy Horse: He’ll surely not help 
us to get to the Great Feast on time 
by getting lost himself. 

Srraicgnt Arrow: We must look for 
him. We cannnot go on to the Great 
Feast until we’ve found him. 

Braves: You are right, Straight Arrow. 
We must find him. 

Srraignut Arrow: We will look 
him in small groups. One group 
will go to the north, one will go to 
the south, one will go east, and the 
other west. 


fc yr 


Be sure to mark your 
paths so that you do not get lost 
yourselves. 

O_tp Man: When it is dark, follow 
your markings back to this clearing. 
I will wait here in case Little Foot 
should return while you are looking 
for him. (They assemble to go. Sud- 
denly Livre koor appears.) 

Crazy Horse (Seeing him): There he 
is! 

RUNNING Deer (Running over lo him): 
Where have you been, Little Foot? 

DaANcING Sun: We were very worried. 








Crazy Horse: You have made us late 
for the Great Feast on the Broad 
Plain. 

Litre Foor: I have not made us late. 
I have made it possible for us to 
arrive at the Great Feast early! I 
have been working. 

RUNNING Deer: Working? Where? 

DANCING SuN: What have you been 
working on? Have you found a 
skill? 

LitrLe Foor: Yes, I have! 

DaNcING Sun: Tell us. 

LirrLe Foor: It was taking us too 
long to reach the Great Plain. 

Crazy Horse: You have not helped 
us by your disappearing. 

Lirr.Le Foor: Yes, I have. The reason 
it is taking us so long to get to the 
Great Feast on the Broad Plain is 
that our feet are tired and sore after 
walking only a few miles. I thought 
we would be able to go faster if we 
could fly! 

RuNNING Deer: But we cannot fly. 

LitrLe Foor: I know. But we would 
be able to travel faster and further 
if we had the padded feet of the Big 
Bear. If we had padded feet, I 
thought, we could walk and walk 
without having our feet hurt. 

Crazy Horse: But we don’t have 
padded feet. 

LittLe Foor: We can have them. I 
took several pelts of fur from this 
pile of furs and cut out pads for 
the bottom of our feet from the 
hides. Then I covered them so that 
they will fit snugly on our feet and 
sewed them together with pieces of 
long grass. Here! (He holds out a 
pair of the newly made moccasins) 
Now we can have padding for our 


feet as strong as that of the Big 
Bear, and we can walk for many 
hours without stopping for a rest. 
Here, take them. I have made a 
pair for each of you. (He hands out 
a pair of moccasins for each brave.) 

SrraicuT Arrow (Putting on a pair): 
They fit well. 

RunNING Deer: And they feel very 
soft... 

DancinG Sun: This is good. Now, we 
can walk for many hours without 
stopping for a rest because of sore 
feet. 

RuNNING Deer: We will get to the 
Great Feast on time, and perhaps 
ahead of all the other braves. 

DancING Sun: Little Foot has saved 
the honor of his tribe! 

Braves: Hurray for Little Foot. 

Srraicut Arrow: Wait! We must give 
Little Foot another name. He must 
have a more appropriate name. 

RUNNING Deer: You are right. 

Crazy Horse: What shall we call him? 

O_p Man: Why not call him Little 
Foot-Many Steps? 

Srraicut Arrow: Little Foot-Many 
Steps! Yes, that is a good name. 
And here, sir, is wampum to pay for 
your fur. 

Otp Man: No, I will give that fur to 
Little Foot-Many Steps. 

Srraicut Arrow: Hurray for Little 
Foot-Many Steps! 

Att Tocetuer: Hurray for Little 
Foot-Many Steps! (The curtain 
falls as they lift LrrrLe Foor to their 
shoulders and cheer him.) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 68) 





Thanks for Thanksgiving 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

SUSAN 

JUDITH 

STEVEN 

Mark 

PETER 

LAURA 

Evuizapetu | 

Constance + Pilgrims 

PRISCILLA J 

ELsa ) 

HANNAH } sisters 

MARIA J 

OTHER CHILDREN 

SetrinG: A large table, set for a Thanks- 
gqwing dinner, is center. 
Down right is a small table, down left, 
three chairs. 

At Ruse: A group of children are work- 
ing at the large table. Some 
polishing apples and placing them 
in bowls, some are wiping silverware 


upstage 


are 


and setting it in place, ete. 
Isr Curio (Sniffing happily): 1 can 


smell the turkey cooking! — Isn’t 
Thanksgiving wonderful? 

2np CuiLp: J can smell the apple pies! 

3rD CuiLp: We’re having two kinds of 
potatoes. 

47H Curxp: I love Thanksgiving! 

Susan (At one end of table): How does 
Thanksgiving begin? 

STEVEN (Nezt to SusAN): That’s easy 

to see: 

It starts with a “T’’! 


Susan: Well, yes — if you’re spelling. 
But what we are telling 
Does not really mean “ABC.” 
Jupitu (At other end of table): 
how does Thanksgiving begin? 
Mark (Nezt to Jupiru): With families 
coming, 

And kitchens a-humming? 
Jupiriu: Well, today that is so. 
But we want you to know 
That Thanksgiving began 

ago! 
(Three girls in Pilgrim costumes enter 
and go to table, down right. They carry 


Now, 


long 


bowls of vegetables and bread, and 
they cut these as they talk. The children 
at the large table watch silently as they 
listen to Evizapetu, CONSTANCE and 
PRISCILLA. ) 

Exvizaperu (Shaking 
Thanksgiving feast! 
believe it! 

Constance: Nor can I, I keep think- 
ing of that dreadful winter when we 
had no food, 

Priscrtua: | the 
sickness. (Sighs) Perhaps, if we had 


her head): A 


I still cannot 


keep thinking of 


had enough food, there would not 
have been all that sickness. 

EvizaBeTH: But we must forget the 
hunger and the sickness and the 
cold. We have had a good harvest. 
We friends with the 
Indians. 

ConstTaNceE: And this feast of Thanks- 


have made 





giving surely it must mean that 
at last our dreams are to come true. 
At last we 


peace and freedom. 


are to live in a land of 


You 
(She looks to right 
But, come. 
sradford 


Priscitia: | hope you are right. 
must be right! 
I see Governor 


More 


exit. ) 
beckoning to us 


food is needed. 


Mnuizaneru (As the y pick up howls and 


for our 
(They exit. 
Perer and Laura come forward in 
front of the large table and lool: after 


them for a moment.) 


go to exit): More food 
first Thanksgiving feast. 


Preven: Were the Pilgrims afraid when 
they crossed the sea? J would be! 

Did they worry about the lonely 
land, 

And the Indians they didn’t under- 
stand? 

Oh, I’m sure it wasn’t as they had 
planned 

When they dreamed of a free new 
world. 

They were cold and hungry and sick, 
| know, 

When the forests and hillsides were 
white with snow, 

And they could have gone home 
but they didn’t go! 


kor they dreamed of a free new 
world. 
Laura: Were the Pilgrims afraid when 
they crossed the sea? J would be! 
Perhaps they were Just a little bit 
scared, 
Sut through sorrow and hardship, 
they somehow dared, 
And I think I can understand why 
they cared, 
they 


world. 


kor dreamed of a free new 


I am thankful the Pilgrims decided 
to stay 
For they started my country along 
freedom’s way, 
It’s their courage and faith that we 
honor today 
Kor we’re their free 
world. 
PETER: 
through thick and thin, 
You faith 


can’t give in 


part of new 


Now Americans know that, 


have to have and you 
When there’s freedom ahead for you 

to win. 

Laura: We give thanks for this free 
new world. (LaurA and Prrer re- 
turn to the table.) 

Susan: How does Thanksgiving end? 

STEVEN: That’s easy to see: 

It ends with a “G.” 

Susan: Well, yes — if you’re spelling. 
Sut what we are telling 
Does not really mean “ABC,” 

Juprru: How does Thanksgiving end? 

Mark: With families digesting 
Their dinners by resting? 

Juprru: Well, that might be said, 

But we meant, instead, 
That Thanksgiving ends — by look- 
ing ahead! 

(Eusa, Hannan and Mania enter 
from left and sit down in the chairs 
at left. HANNA has a book. 

HANNAn: Come see the book I took 
from the library. 

Maria (Worried): Hannah! You took 

Mama would not like that! 


Musa (Laughs): Maria, you silly. You 


a bi ok! 

have so much to learn especially 
about America. 

Maria (/urt): Mama says I know a 
lot about 


America for a little girl 


who has lived here only six weeks. 





HANNaAu: Of course you do, Maria. Do 
not tease her, Elsa. Maria, I can 
take books from the library because 
I have a library card. 

Maria: Oh. 

HANNAH: This is a book of American 
holidays. Mama says we should 
choose an American holiday for our 
very own. 

Esa (Turning pages): There is Christ- 
mas. 

Maria: I love Christmas best of all! 

HANNAH: But we already know Christ- 
mas. We want a really American 
holiday. 

Maria (As they turn the pages): That’s 
the American flag! I knew the 
American flag even before we came 
to live in America. What holiday 
is this? 

Hannan: That’s the Fourth of July, 
when Americans celebrate their free- 
dom. 

Eusa: We came to America to find 
freedom. Perhaps we should choose 
the Fourth of July. 

Maria: And here is a turkey! What 
does the turkey mean? Do Ameri- 
can turkeys have a holiday? 

Eusa (Scornfully): Oh, Maria! 
turkey means Thanksgiving. 

Hannan: On Thanksgiving, Americans 
give thanks for all the good things 
they have. 

Maria: I remember now! On Thanks- 


The 


giving, Americans have big dinners 

with lots to eat. [| would like a holi- 

day with lots to eat. Let’s choose 
Thanksgiving. I love turkey! 

Exsa: It is not just a big dinner that 

Think of all 

have to be 


We are like the Pil- 


makes Thanksgiving. 
the other things we 
thankful for. 


grims who started Thanksgiving. We 
also crossed the ocean to find free- 


dom. 

Hannan: And think of all the things 
we can look forward to. When Papa 
and Mama become citizens, they 


will be able to vote and say who 
should run America. 
Eusa: And we can go to school and 
read all the books we want. 
Maria: And don’t forget the food 
and the dresses and the toys, too. 
Hannan: I can think of so many things 
to be thankful for. Let us tell Mama 
that our holiday is Thanksgiving. 
(he three girls exit left.) 
Isr Critp: No, it isn’t just the cook- 
ing, 
Though we’re tasting, sniffing, look- 
ing 
NO, it isn’t just the food alone that 
matters. 
2npd Cup: Though the turkey is de- 
licious, 
And it answers all our wishes 
As it sits all stuffed and seasoned 
on the platters. 
3rd Cuitp: And the pies are all so 
tasteful 
We don’t think of being 


So a second juicy helping ends our 


wasteful. 


dinner. 


fru Curio: But although we’re always 
grateful 
for a huge Thanksgiving plateful, 
It is not the feast that makes this 
day a winner. 
jru Cuitp: No it shouldn’t need 
more stressing; 
Food is not the only blessing 
On this holiday arriving in No- 
vember. 
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Round-the-Year Plays 

for Children 

by Avice Very 

Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 


Lower and MiddleGrades 279 pgs., $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 

for Graduation 

edited by Syuvia EF. KAMERMAN 
A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises, 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.50 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. S. Burack 
These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through Senior High 
237 pages, $3.50 
(Standard Clothbound Books) 
PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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6ru Curio: As we gather all together 
In the sunny harvest weather 
We give thanks for all the blessings 
we remember. 
(The entire cast now sings “America 
the Beautiful” and the audience may 
70in iN.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THANKS FOR THANKSGIVING 
Characters: 3 male; 9 female; male and 
female extras. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday modern dress for all 
characters except Elizabeth, Constance 
and Priscilla, who wear Pilgrim costumes. 
If desired, the three sisters could wear 
long dark stockings and shawls. 


Properties: Apples, bowls, silverware, cloths, 
etc., for children; bowls of vegetables and 
bread, knives, for the Pilgrims; large book 
with colored illustrations, for Hannah. 


Setting: A large table, set for a Thanksgiving 
dinner, is upstage center. Down right is a 
small table; down left, three chairs. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Wuy THE INpiANS Wear Moccasins 
(Play on pages 61-64) 
Characters: 6 male; male extras as desired. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Typical Indian costumes, as simple 
or as elaborate as desired. All are barefoot. 


Properties: A bundle of animal skins, for the 
old man; several pairs of moccasins, for 
Little Foot; wampum for Straight Arrow. 

Setting: A clearing in the woods. There are 
several rocks and logs on stage, and a 
yainted backdrop of trees may be used. 
The play may be acted on a bare stage, if 
desired. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Terrible Turkey 


by Erva Loomis Merow 


Characters 
JOHN 
CHRISTINA 
MOoruEerR 
FATHER 

True: The morning of the first Thanks- 
ging, 1621. 

Serrina: A clearing in the forest. There 
is a pile of logs near center stage. 
Behind it the feathers of a feather 
duster are visible. 

At Rise: Cristina and Joun run on 
stage, looking frightened. They do 
not notice the feathers. 

Curistina (Out of breath): I think it 
ran the other way. 

Joun (Also out of breath): Yes! It 
spread its wings and almost flew! 
(He spreads his arms wide.) 

Curistina: I didn’t know they grew 
so big! (She sits 
am log.) 

Joun (Trying to sound brave): It was 
big. But of course I wasn’t afraid! 
(He sits on log beside Curistina.) 

Curistina: You weren’t afraid? Then 
why were you running so fast? 

Joun: I was just chasing you! I 
didn’t want you to go too far. (He 
stops talking and gets up and looks 
around, worrved.) 

Curistina (Jumping up): What’s the 
matter, John? John, where are we? 

Joun (Still looking all around): I 
don’t know! Christina, I don’t 


I was so scared! 


know which way we came from! 
We’re lost! 

Curistina (She sits down on the log): 
Oh, John, what have we done? We 
were supposed to be looking for a 
turkey for our feast and when we 
found one it was so big, we ran! 

Joun: How can we ever tell Father 
and Mother? We ran away from a 
turkey! 

Curistina: If we don’t find our way 
back to the village we may never be 
able to tell them. 

Joun: I'd be too ashamed. I’m a boy! 
Boys don’t run away from turkeys! 

CurisTINa: I ran first. You were look- 
ing for me. 

Joun (Bowing his head): You know 
that isn’t true. Oh! (Jumping up) 
I can just hear Father! In his big 
voice, he will look down at me and 
say, (He folds his arms over his 
chest and speaks in a lig voice) 
“What! <A son of mine ran away 
from a turkey gobbler?” Oh, 
Christina, it is better that we are 


lost! (Sits back on log.) 
Curistina (Almost laughing at Joun’s 
imitation of their father): Mother 


told me nice ladies don’t chase 
turkeys. She looked at me with her 
sweet lady face and said, (Standing 
up and putting one toe forward and 
shaking her finger at Joun, in a gentle, 
firm, ladylike voice) “No nice lady 











ever chases turkeys!’ (Sits back on 
log almost crying) | wonder what nice 
ladies do when turkeys chase them? 
Joun (Thinking out loud): They won’t 
look for us for hours. They are so 
busy getting ready 
they won’t miss us! 


Curistina: We’ll spoil the first 


for the feast, 


Thanksgiving feast for everyone! 
Joun (Looking up at the sky): It will 
get dark soon. 
Curistina: You mean, we have to sit 


here until dark? (Gelling more 
frightened) Maybe all night! 
With the owls that hoot and the 
animals that howl! And great 


terrible turkeys that chase children? 
(Puts her head down to cry.) 
Joun (Putting his arm around her): 
Now, Christina, it won’t help to ery. 
Maybe all 
the good Indians are in the village 
Mother 


(Moving 


CuristTina (Jumping up 
helping our 
Maybe JOHN) 
these woods are full of wild Indians! 

Farner (Offstage): John! 


and Father. 


closer to 


Christina! 
(Morner and Fariunr run on stage.) 

Morner (Pointing to feathers behind 
log): The children have found the 
turkey! 


caps, and aprons. 


if desired, 








Joun (Laughing): Sure. It’s just a big 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue TerripLe TURKEY 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Typical. Pilgrim costumes, 
and Father wear knee breeches, large hats 
with buckles, and buckled shoes. Christina 
and Mother wear long black dresses, white 


Properties: Gun for Father. 

Setting: A clearing in a forest. 
pile of logs near center stage. 
the feathers of a feather duster are visible. 
A painted backdrop of trees may be used, 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Joun: We have? 
Farner (Pointing gun at the feathers): 
Come on, let’s surround it! 
Curistina (Shocked): Mother! 

are chasing a turkey! 


You 

(FATHER 

raises his gun and shoots. There 1s 
a loud squawk.) 

Joun (Excited): Father, Father, you 
killed the turkey! (All move care- 
fully toward the turkey, behind the 
log.) 

CuristTina (Still surprised at Moruenr): 
Mother, you said nice ladies didn’t 
chase turkeys! 

Morurr (Looking down at the turkey): 
Oh, but Christina, this one is so big! 
I just had to see it! 

Farner (Looking at turkey): You chil- 
dren were very brave to chase this 
turkey into the woods, 

Curistina (Looking at Joun and then 
down al the turkey): Well, it is just 
a turkey! 


terrible turkey gobbler! (Scratching 


his head.) I wonder if he’ll taste 


good! (Curtain 


THE END 


John 


There is a 
Behind it 








Part Four 


Book Week Plays 





Damsels in Distress 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
ISLLEN 
LADY-IN-W AITING 
ELLEN’s FATHER 
SIR STEPHEN TRENT 
Rosin Hoop 
ALLAN-A-DALE 
CGWENNY 
LoRNA Doone 
Joun Rripp 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA 
CONSTANCE BONACIEUX 
A PAGE 
CHARLES DARNAY 
SYDNEY CARTON 
A SP) 
NARRATOR 
NARRATOR (Appearing as prologue 
speaker in front of closed curtain): 
In days of old when knights were 
bold, 
And ladies passing fair, 
Strange tales were told of secret gold, 


” 


And deeds of “do and dare. 


Whenever knight would chance to 
sight 


A damsel in distress, 


He’d straightway fight to ease her 
plight, 
And save her from duress. 


The heroes brave all fought to save 

Their ladies from their fate. 

Yes, knight and knave, their lives 
they gave 

And did not hesitate. 


And now we show from long ago 

Some ladies in dismay. 

We hope you know each dame and 
beau 

Who came to save the day. 


We say adieu as we review 

These damsels in distress. 

What did they do and who is who? 
It’s up to you to guess, 


Yes, stories of romance and ad- 
venture are always bound to include 
the rescue of a lovely lady in distress. 
Our library shelves contain count- 
less stories of rescues by brave and 
handsome heroes. Sometimes a 
knight does battle with his mortal 
enemy to win the fair lady’s hand. 
But whether the lady is rescued from 
a watery grave, snatched from a 
burning building, or saved from the 
clutches of the wicked villain, the 
rescue always takes place just in the 
nick of time, 

This afternoon, as part of our 
celebration of National Children’s 
Book Week, we are going to present 
some famous damsels in distress 
with their equally famous rescuers. 
But we are not going to disclose 
their names until the end of the 
program. It’s up to you to guess 
who they are. 

Our first lady is in a pitiful plight 
indeed. It is the morning of her 
wedding day, the day which should 











be the happiest of her life. But alas! 
Her 
Lady-in-Waiting tries to comfort her, 
but fall deaf 
(Curtains open as LADY-IN-WAITING 


The beautiful bride is in tears. 


her words on ears. 
adjusts ILLEN’S vel 


LADY-IN-WAITING: Please, mistress, 
please dry thy eyes and permit me 
to adjust the veil. Thy father will 
be angry if we keep him waiting. 
ELLEN: He is already angry. He ne’er 


His 
only thought is to marry me off to 


looks at me without a frown. 


that bandy-legged Sir Stephen 
Trent. 

LApY-IN-WaITING: "Tis a fine marriage, 
Milady. 
knight in the valley. 

ELLEN: Aye, and the oldest! And the 


lie! 


Sir Stephen is the richest 


I would not have him 
for my lord were he the last man on 
earth. 

Lapy-1n-WarrinG: Alas, my lady, thy 
father’s heart is set on this match, 


ugliest! 


and we must make haste. ’Tis time 
to leave for the church. 

Farner (2ntering): Come, child. The 
horses are saddled and at the door. 
’T will not do to keep the bride- 
groom waiting. 

ELLEN: Pray, Father, pray have mercy, 
I entreat thee. Do not force me to 

become Sir Stephen’s bride. 


What talk 


All has been settled between us. 


this? 
Sir 


FATHER: saucy is 
Stephen has honored our house by 


requesting thy hand in marriage. 


ELLEN: But, Father, my heart is 
pledged to another. 
FatTuer: Speak not of pledges. I will 


hear no more talk of that languish- 
ing minstrel lad who tried to steal 


thy heart. Sir Stephen is a good 





knight and true. He will make thee 
a good husband. 

ELLEN: Please, Father, ’twill break my 
heart to wed Sir Stephen Trent. 
Faruer: Tush! Tush! We’ll hear no 

more of broken hearts. I am thy 
father and thou wilt do my bidding. 
I bid thee 
follow me at once. (zit FaTHER) 
Lapy-1N-WaitinG: Alack, my lady. 
Thy cause is lost. 


Now there’s an end to it. 


ELLEN: Aye, truly, and my heart is 
lost with it. I will obey my father, 
but always I will wear this broken 
sixpence on its silver chain 
(Indicates locket) even as my _ be- 
loved wears the other half of this 
same coin. "Tis our pledge to be 

true to each other as long as we both 

shall live. (Haxit Lapy-1IN-WAITING 
and ELLEN) 

(To from his 

position left stage): Will nothing save 

this fair lady from a loveless mar- 
riage? Will no one rescue her from 
this tragic fate? (There is a trumpet 
blast offstage. Rosin Hoop enters, 


NARRATOR audience 


his arm about the shoulders of 
AuLAN-A-Date. He is laughing 
heartily.) 

Rosin (To audience): Oh ho, my 


gentles! "Iwas as good as a play to 
see the rescue of this fair maiden. 
That horn ye just heard was the 
signal to my merry men to meet me 


at the church. Ah, ye should have 


seen it! There was the bridegroom, 
the weazened old Sir Stephen! And 
there was the good Edward with his 
drooping daughter! And the great 
Lord Bishop of Hereford ready to 
When all of 


a sudden... (Offstage trumpet) down 


say the holy words. 





the aisle of the church came eighteen 
of my stout yeomen all clad in 
Lincoln green, with this brave lad 
here (Clapping ALLAN on the 
shoulder) at their head, bearing my 
trusty bow of yew. Oh, the bride’s 
father was in a towering rage. 
(Enter Fatuer, Str STepHen and 
ELLEN. ) 

FatHer (70 ALuan-A-Date): Is_ it 
thou, young varlet, who hast bred 
this trouble in the church? 

Rosin: Nay, ’tis not the lad, but my- 
self ye have to reckon with. But 
here, (Indicating ALLAN) is thy 
daughter’s betrothed husband. I 
vow she shall marry him or death 
shall be bred to some of you this 
day. 

FatuEer: Now I say nay! I am her 
father and she shall wed with no 
man but Sir Stephen Trent. 

Sm Srepuen: Nay, fellow. Thou 
mayst take thy daughter back again. 
I would not marry her after this 
day’s doings, could I gain all merry 
England thereby. Maiden, if thou 
dost rather choose a beggarly min- 
strel than a high-bornknight, thou 
art welcome to thy choice. (zit) 

ELLEN (Running to ALLAN): A choice, 
in truth, I never shall regret. 

ALLAN (Seizing her hand): At last we 
both may keep our pledge. 

Rozpin (To Fatruur): Now give thy 
blessing to thy daughter’s marriage 
to this yeoman and all will be well. 
Allan, give me the purse of gold. 
(ALLAN tosses him a purse) Look, 
Farmer, here are two hundred bright 
golden angels. Give thy blessing, 
and I will count them out to thee as 
thy daughter’s dower. Give not thy 
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blessing, and she shall be married 
all the same, but not so much as a 
cracked farthing shall cross thy 
palm. Choose. 


Faruer (After a moment’s hesitation): 


Let be what will be. I will give her 
my blessing when she is duly wed. 


Rosin: Then straightway to the altar. 


(In a loud voice) Friar Tuck! Friar 
Tuck! To the chapel at once! 
There’s work to be done... and a 
happier days’ work this sun shall 
never see! (All exit as curtain closes. ) 


NARRATOR (Outside curtain): So ends 


the happy story with jolly Friar 
Tuck reading the marriage vows 
while the brave rescuer stands by to 
wish the couple long life and hap- 
piness. 

We hope, by this time, you have 
guessed the name of the damsel in 
distress, her bridegroom, and her 
rescuer. But if you have not 
identified them, just wait for our 
official roll call at the end of the 
show. 

In the meantime, we journey to 
Exmoor in the south of England, 
the year of the great winter. Our 
heroine and her little serving maid 
are snowbound within a robber 
stronghold deep in the hills.  Al- 
though the outlaws may force their 
way into the cottage at any moment, 
our leading lady prefers death by 
starvation to the possibility of mar- 
riage with the robber chieftain. 
Gwenny, the little maid, speaks a 
word of comfort to her mistress. 
(Curtains open disclosing a_ bare 
room very sparsely furnished.) 


GwWENNy: Do not despair, mistress. I 














know someone who has not for- 
gotten us. 

Lorna: So do I, Gwenny. But even 
such a stout-hearted lad could not 


make his way into our valley through 

all this snow. Is there no more wood 
for the fire? 

GWENNY: "Tis almost burned to ashes. 
Not enough embers left to bake us a 
pasty, even if we had one. 

Lorna: Pray stop talking of food, 
(;wenny. "Tis more than I can bear. 

(2WENNY: Mayhap I could find a bit 
of firewood were I to venture out 
and prowl around a bit. 

Lorna: We dare not risk opening the 


door, even if it is to save our lives. 


(Knock What’s that? What’s 
that? 

GWENNY: Hide in the other room, 
ma’am. I'll see who it is. (zit 
LORNA.) Who’s there? Who’s 


there? 

Joun: Only me. (Offstage rattling of 
latch) There’s no need to be afraid. 
Quick! Open the door. 

GWENNY (Admilling Joun Ripp): Oh, 
mistress, come quickly. You'll 
never guess who’s here. 

Lorna (Rushing to Joux): How did 
you ever get here? 

but I 

never make it in the snow. 


(;wenny said 
you’d come, feared you’d 
Joun ([ndicaling snowshoes): 1 never 
would have managed without these. 
You should have heard Mother and 
Lizzie laugh as they watched me 
the 
I had to see how you fared 


floundering my through 
drifts. 


and make sure you were safe. 


way 


LORNA! | never expected to see you 
1 had made up my mind to 
Oh, 


again. 


die without your knowing it. 





look 


almost... 


you so well, so strong 


GWENNY: Almost good enough to eat! 
Those red cheeks of his remind me of 
good rich sirloin! I declare, [ might 
even cat you up. 

Joun (Unpacking basket): No need for 

Mother and Annie 
basket of food. 

(Holding up pie) Smell! Did you 

ever sniff anything so delicious in all 

your life? And wait till ye taste it. 

It’s mince meat and golden apples, 


that, Gwenny. 


packed a 


have 


and the best spices... 
LORNA: Stop it. Stop it or I shall faint. 
Joun: What is the meaning of this? 
Lorna: The meaning is sad enough, 
and I see no way out of it. We are 
both to be starved until I choose to 
marry Carver. 
Joun: That 
for you. 
Lorna: Not a slow death . . 


would be a slow death 


. a quick 
I hate him with such bitterness 
that less than a week would kill me. 
Joun: If I guarantee to take you safely 
out of this, will you come with me? 


one. 


LORNA: I have small choice to go 
with you or starve. 

Joun: Gwenny, do you have the cour- 
age for it 
tress? 

Gwenny: Think you I would stay be- 
hind? With those ruffians out there 
watching the house? 

Look! Even now they are 

lighting their bonfires. 


to go with your mis- 


LORNA: 
There they 
will be roistering, drinking, singing 
their wild songs well into the night. 
In three 
hours or more the fire will sink and 
As the cold 
increases, the outlaws will cling to- 


Joun: ’Tis all for our good. 


cast friendly shadows. 





gether more closely. They will not 
venture far away on inspection. 
Now heed my words. In two hours’ 
time I will be with you again. Keep 
the bar on the and have 
Gwenny ready to answer anyone 
who knocks. You are safe while they 
are eating and drinking healths, and 
before they have done with that I 
shall be with you again. Have 
everything you care to take in one 
small bundle. I shall knock loudly 
and then wait a little, and then 
knock twice, very softly. 
strates on table) 

Lorna: We will do just as you say. 

GwEnNny: I will open the door to no 
one but you. 

Joun: Remember . . . just two hours 

. and I will be back to take you 

away from here forever. (zit Joun 
as curtain closes) 


door, 


(Demon- 


NarrRATOR: The young man was as 


good as his word. By morning 
Gwenny and her young mistress 
were safe with our hero’s mother and 
sister in their snug farmhouse. If 
you can identify these two young 
lovers who made their way through 
an ice-blocked valley, just keep 
your secret until the end of our 
program. Right now, we take you to 
Paris, France only a few years after 
the Pilgrims had landed at Plymouth 
rock. These were the days when a 
gentlemen proved his courage by 
his sword, and a lady’s smile could 
be just cause for a duel to the death. 
Our scene is the Hotel de Ville 
where a certain royal lady is in a 
desperate predicament.  (Offstage 
minuet music) Although there is a 
court ball in progress, our leading 


lady has withdrawn to an alcove off 
the main ballroom where she paces 
the floor in an agony of distress. 
(The playing arca should be blocked 
off on three sides by folding screens 
A small gilt chair and table are the 
only furnishings. 

QUEEN (Pacing up and down wringing 
her hands and twisting her handker- 
chief): IT am lost! I am lost! The 
King will know everything!  Per- 
haps he knows even now, or he would 
not have ordered me to wear the 
twelve diamond studs! Someone has 
betrayed me. Someone saw me give 
the jewel casket to the Duke of 
Buckingham! 
it would be impossible for me to get 
them back from time. 
(Sits at table. Buries her face in her 
hands) Oh, what a foolish, foolish 
gift! How could I have done such 
a thing? 


Someone who knows 


London in 


Pace (IHalting at entrance of screens 
and speaking from outside): Your 
Majesty, I have a message from His 
Gracious Majesty, the King. 

QurEN: I do not wish to be disturbed. 

Pace: It isurgent, Your Majesty. The 
King demands to know why you do 
not wear your diamond studs this 
evening as he requested. 

QurEN: You may tell His Majesty that 
in a crowd like this, I feared some 
accident might happen. 

Pace: His Majesty bade me tell you 
that since he gave you the jewels 
himself, the responsibility is His. 
He bids you adorn yourself at once, 
and join him in the main ballroom. 

QuneN: Inform His Majesty that I 
shall send to the Louvre at once for 





the diamonds. His wishes will be 
obeyed. 

Pace: Very good, Your Majesty. The 
Ballet begins in less than half an 
hour. (zit PAGE.) 

QurEN: This is the end. 
banished 


I will be 

Oh, 
where is that wretched messenger? 
Surely he has had time to get to 
England and back again. (Hnler 
ConstaNCE Bonacteux. She wears 
a long black cape with a hood and 
carries a mask which she holds to her 
face by means of a small handle. 
Under her arm is a small boz.) 

Constance (Pausing al edge of screens, 
and speaking in a half whisper): 
Your Majesty! 

QuEEN: Madame! Is it you? 

Constance: It is I, Your Majesty. 
Permit me to enter. 


sent into exile. 


QUEEN (Drawing CONSTANCE into play- 
ing area): Quick! Quick! 
have them? 


Do you 


Constance: I have them, Your Maj- 
esty. But at what a price. (Hands 
box lo QUEEN.) 

QUEEN (Opening box): I am saved. I 

Are they all here? All 


am saved. 
twelve of them? 

ConsTANCE: Every single one, Your 
Majesty. Even though two of them 
had been stolen from the Duke of 
Buckingham, they have been re- 
placed. No one could tell the dif- 
ference. 

(JUEEN 
which 
clips or pins): Help me adjust them. 
Quickly. The King has sent for me. 


(Taking ribbon from box on 
are pinned twelve diamond 


CONSTANCE (Pinning ribbon on 
shoulder): There! You are ready to 


face the King, the Cardinal, and 
the entire court. 

QUEEN (As she turns to go): How can 
I ever thank you, Madame? 

CONSTANCE: You owe me no thanks, 
Your Majesty. It is your faithful 
messenger who has done the im- 
possible. 

QUEEN (Removing ring from her finger): 
You will see this messenger again? 

ConstaNceE: I hope so, Your Majesty. 

QurEN (Handing her the ring): Then 
give him this, Madame, as a pledge 
of my undying gratitude. (Ezit 
QUEEN. CONSTANCE curlstes as cur- 
tains close.) 

NARRATOR: Now your job (Indicating 
audience) is to identify the unseen 
messenger who risked his life and 
the lives of his three friends in a 
daring and successful attempt to 
rescue a lovely lady from disgrace 
and the King’s displeasure. 

Our next Damsel in Distress is 
also situated in Paris, but at the 
moment we meet her, she is trying 
her best to leave that hateful place. 
Her own escape seems certain but 
the fate of her husband is sealed. 
He is a prisoner of the French Revo- 
lution and will die on the guillotine 
unless a miracle happens. If such a 
miracle takes place, it will be a 
double rescue, the rescue of a man 
from death, the rescue of a woman 
from heartbreak. 
prison cell. The prisoner awaits the 
hour of his execution. Imagine his 
amazement the door opens 
and he beholds the last mar on earth 


The scene is a 


when 


he ever expected to see — a man he 
didn’t even know was anywhere near 
the city of Paris. (Curtains open on 





CHARLES Darnay seated at table. 
He rises as CARTON enlers.) 
Darnay: You! I can scarcely believe 
it! Surely you are not a prisoner. 
Carton: No. I was able to gain a 
power over one of your jailers by 
something I knew of his past. By 
that means I stand before you. I 
come from your wife. I bring you a 
request from her. 
DaRNAY: What is it? 
Carton: I have no time to explain 
You 
Take 
off those boots you wear and draw 
mine. (He 
DaARNAY into chair and they exchange 
boots.) 


the why’s and wherefore’s. 
must obey without question. 


on these of pushes 


Darnay: There is no escaping from 
this place. It never can be done. 
You will only die with me. It is 
madness. 

Carron: I do not ask you to walk 


out that door. I ask you only to do 


Change that neck- 
cloth for this of mine. 
Now that coat for this one. (Change 
coals) 


as I tell you. 


(ERrchange) 


Darnay: It is madness, madness, | 
say. It has been attempted before 

and it has always failed. I beg you 
do not add your death to the bitter- 
ness of mine. 

Carton (Opening drawer of table for 
pen and paper): Were are pen and 
paper. Is your hand steady enough 
to write? 

Darnay: It was when you came in. 

Carton: Then write as I dictate. 
Quickly. (He stands behind DarNay 
who at table. As he writes, 
CartTON suddenly draws a handker- 


sils 


chief from his pocket which he holds 

close to DARNAY’S face.) 
Darnay: To whom do I address it? 
Carton: To no one. “Tf 

you remember the words that passed 
you will 
readily understand this when you 
see it. 
know. 


Now write. 


between us years ago, 
You do remember them, I 
It is not in your nature to 
forget.” 
Darnay (/lalf turning toward Carton): 
Is that a weapon in your hand? 
Carron: No, I am not armed. 
Darnay: What is in your hand? 
Carron: You shall know directly. 
Please write on. “I am thankful the 
time has come when I can keep my 
promise. That I do so is no reason 
for grief.” (fis hand passes close 
to DARNAY who wavers in his seat.) 
DARNAY What 
vapor is that? 


(Rubbing his face): 

Carton: I am conscious of nothing. 
Take up the pen and finish. Hurry. 
Hurry. 

Darnay: The pen feels like lead. I 
can scarcely see, 
What is the matter? 
charr. 


(Starts to rise.) 
(Sinks back in 
Carton quickly presses cloth 
over his face and holds him until he 
goes limp. Then he takes a cloak and 
wraps him in it, also removes his hat 
and puts it on DARNAY. Ie puts the 
note in Darnay’s pocket. Runs to 
door and makes a signal, Spy enters.) 
Spey: Make haste, sir. This is dangerous 
business, 

Carron: It will be over in a minute. 
All you have to do is get me out of 
here and take me to the coach at 
Tellson’s Bank. 

Spy: You, Sir? 

Carton (Pointing to DARNAY slumped 





over the table): This one here with 
whom I have exchanged places. You 
go out by the same gate by which 
you brought me in? 

Spy: Of course 

that I 


when we came 


Carron: The guards noticed 
was weak and faint 
in. | am now fainter when you take 
me out. This parting interview with 
my friend has brought on a 
attack 


heart 
Such a thing has happened 
before. Once clear of the guards, 
call for assistance 
Sry: You swear not to betray me? 
Carron: I swear. Take him yourself 
Tell Mr. Lorry to 
Bid 


the 


to the carriage. 

give him no medicine but air. 

him to drive away without 
slightest hesitation or delay. 

Spey (Pulling Darnay to his feet, and 
gelling his arm around for support) : 
He’s a heavy load, sir, but I'll do 
my best 

Carron: Your life depends on it, lad. 

(At door Why 


are you doing this? 


Spry : And yours, sir? 


Carton: I once promised a certain 

young lady that I would give my 

life to keep a life she loves beside 
her. The time has come for me to 
fulfill my pledge. 

Spy: It is a brave thing you're doing, 
sir. You 
escape for you. 

Carron: It is a far, far better thing 
that I do than | 
it is a far, far better 

than I 
(Curtain closes.) 

Narrator: We draw the curtains on 


must know there is no 


have ever done; 
that | 
known. 


rest 


go to have ever 


this last act of an unselfish hero and 
invite our players to pass in review. 
This time, they will identify them- 


(Enter Rosin Hoop and 
ALLAN-A-DALE wilh ELLEN between 
them. Each wears a placard with 


his name.) 


selves. 


Rosin Hoop: I’m Robin Hood in my 
suit of bright green, 
And this is fair Ellen, a brave hero’s 
dream. 
ELLEN: My good thanks to Robin who 
came without fail, 
And married me safely to Allan-a- 
Dale. 
ALLAN: I hope you all liked us, and if 
we were good, 
You'll read more adventures of bold 
Robin Hood. 
(They lake a bow and exit opposite side 
of stage.) 
Narrator: Our next hero and heroine 
(Joun Ripp and 
Lorna Doone enter hand in hand.) 
Joun: My name is John Ridd and with 
love I will swoon 
lor a lovely young lady they call 
Lorna Doone. 
Lorna: My John is the hero who 
risked death for himself. 
Our story is found in the library 
shelf. 


take center stage. 


(Bow and exit) 


NARRATOR: For stories of mystery and 


intrigue, you can’t beat Alexandre 
(The Queen enters with 
CONSTANCE BONACIEUX.) 
QvueEN: “The Austrian Queen” 
called me in France. 
Without our fine hero I hadn’t a 
chance. 


Dumas. 


they 


And Constance here was the fair 
go-between. 
Who found a brave man to help 
rescue the Queen. 
Constance: Our hero’s D’Artagnan, 


well worthy of cheers, 





His deeds fill the novel 
Musketeers. (Evxit.) 


- The Three 


NarRRATOR: Although our last Damsel 
in Distress did not actually appear 


on stage, we are sure you must have 
guessed she was Lucy Manette from 
A Tale of Two Cities by Charles 
Dickens. Her the 
rescuer of her husband, Charles 
Darnay, is here to speak for himself. 
SypNey Carron: A Tale of Two Cities 
will never grow old, 


rescuer and 


As pages of plotting and vengeance 
unfold. 

My name’s Sydney Carton, the hero 
am I, 

For Lucy Manette I was willing to 
die. 

Those reading my story again and 
again 

Remember me always the bravest 
of men. (/rit) 

Narrator: We trust indeed that you 

will read 

These stories in our play. 

So get with speed the 
need. 


books you 


Begin without delay. 

The hour has run; our play is done, 
And so we rest our cause. 

Now, every one who’s had some fun, 
Please give us your applause. 
(NARRATOR bows oul on applause.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
DAMSELS IN DISTRESS 


§ male; 6 female; Narrator may 


be male or female. 


( haract rs 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Medieval clothing, for Ellen, Lady- 
in- Waiting, llen’s Father, and Sir Stephen 
Trent. Green tights and tunic, for Robin 
Hood and Allan-a-Dale; green hat with 
feather in it, for Robin Hood. Long skirts, 
blouses, and shawls, for Gwenny and Lorna 
Doone. Heavy co it, cap, gloves, boots and 
snowshoes, for John Ridd, Court costumes 
for Anne of Austria, Constance Bonacieux, 
and Page, 
cloths, for 
Carton. 


boots, neck- 
and Sydney 


Trouser ie. 


Charles 


coats, 


Darnay 


Properties: Veil and locket, for Ellen. Purse 
of gold, for Allan-a-Dale. Basket of food, 
for John Ridd. Wandkerchief, for Anne of 
Austria. Box and ribbon with diamond 
pins, for Constance. Pen, paper, and hand- 
kerchief, for Sydney Carton. Placards with 
with names, for Robin Hood, Allan-a-Dale, 
Killen, John Ridd, Lorna Doone, Anne of 
Austria, Constance Bonacieux, and Sydney 
Carton. 


Setting: Scene 1: Bare stage, or vanity table 
with mirror and chair for first part. Scene 2: 
Sparsely furnished room, with table and a 
couple of chairs. Scene 3: The playing 
area is blocked off on three sides by folding 

A small gilt table and chair are 

the only furnishings. Scene 4: Prison cell, 

with a table, chair, and bench. 


screens, 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Books a la Mode 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Miss KenDALL, the new librarian 
Miss Brown, assistant librarian 
Cuar.ik, student part-time helper 

Mr. Greco, chairman of library board 
30B GREGG, his son 

SALLY NELSON, a new girl 
JIM 
Myrna 
Pere 
JANET 


/ other students 


PROFESSOR MARTIN 

MAN 

WoMAN 

Time: The present. Friday afternoon. 

ServrinG: A library, in a medium-sized 
town. l/pstage center is a display of 
new hook Ss. 
lable. 
with the two librarians’ desks behind 
vt. 

Ar Rise: Miss Kenpauy and CHAaRLie 

and Miss 


At left is a large reading 
The library counter is at right, 


are near the display table, 


Brown sils at one desk. 


Miss Kenpati (Straightening one of 
the signs and stepping back): There, 

Charlie, | think our display looks 

wonderful. 

so do I, Miss Kendall. 


It’s good to see some new books in 


CHARLIE: Yes, 
this library. How did you ever get 
old Gregg to pay for them? 

Miss Kenpauu: Now, Charlie, he isn’t 
so old and you mustn’t be disre- 

spectful in speaking of Mr. Gregg. 


IHle’s the head of our library board. 


Cuaruik: You're telling me? I’ve 
helped part time in this library since 
I was in eighth grade, but when 
Miss Stacy was librarian she never 
ordered anything but encyclopedias 
and dry old stuff like that. 

Miss 
too, Charlie, but we have enough of 


KENDALL: They’re important 


them. When Miss Stacy retired and 
Mr. Gregg hired me as the new 
librarian, I told him I thought we 
needed some new books. 

Cuaruie: What did he say to that? 

Miss Kenpaui: The second day I was 
here I got a check in the mail. 

CuHaruie: It’s hard to believe, but here 
are the books to prove it. Boy, look 
at them books, 
career novels, science fiction | 
guess the old saying is true. A new 
broom sweeps clean. 

Miss Kenpauy (Laughing): Charlie, I 
suppose I’m _ the 
broom. Oh, I do hope my campaign 
will be successful. 


how-to-do-it 


you mean new 
Mr. Gregg said 
he wished the young people would 
use the library more — get interested 
in books — and this is the only way 

I know. 
Cuan: Yes, this display ought to 


help 


me put in the windows and at school, 


(She moves a sign a little.) 


and all those posters you had 


too. 
Miss Kenpauti: What about some of 
Do you think I 
can get the high school crowd in- 


your classmates? 


terested in books? 





CuARLIE: Well, just since you’ve been 
here, you got me interested, and if 
you got me interested, I figure you 
can get anyone. 

Miss Kenpauu (Laughing): It’s not as 
bad as all that, Charlie. 

Miss Brown (Comes from desk carry- 
ing a piece of paper): Miss Kendall, 
this note of yours saying to make out 
the file cards in a different way — 
now, all the years Miss Stacy was 
here — 

Miss KeNDALL: Yes, I know, Miss 
Brown, you did it another way, but 
now I want it done as I’ve suggested. 

Miss Brown (Shaking her head as she 
goes back to desk and sits, still 
shaking her head): All right, Miss 
Kendall, but I’ve assisted in this 
library for years and we never did 
it this way. 

CHARLIE (Going on): No fooling, Miss 

All the 


Kendall, about the books. 
time I’ve worked here, I hardly ever 


opened one. I’d get ’em out of the 
stacks and then when they came 
back, put ’em away again, but as 
far as I was concerned, I guess 
books were just something that col- 
lected dust. 

Miss KENDALL (Laughing): It didn’t 
take you long to get interested in 
these new books. While you were 
unpacking them you got so in- 
terested in one of them that I had 
to remind you there was work to do. 

Cuarule (Indicating book): That was 
this how-to-do-it book. And you 
know what? I was reading about 
making model airplanes and the 
author mentioned another book 
about the Wright Brothers. So I 
looked on the shelves and there it 


was — right here in the library. It’s 
interesting, too. 

Miss KenpbA.u: Of course it is. There 
are many others as well. You like to 
make things with your hands and 
the how-to-do-it book got your at- 
tention first. Other boys and girls 
will become interested in different 
ways. (Sound of voices and chattering 
off.) 

Cuaruie (Nodding toward windows): 
Say, Miss Kendall, here come some 
of the high school crowd now. 

Myra (Off): I could do with a coke. 

Janev (Off): Or a double chocolate 
sundae. 

Jim (Off): Don’t look at me. 

Bos (Off): Or me either. It’s Friday 
and I’m broke. 

Myra (Giggling): Look at the new 
sign — ‘Welcome to the library.” 
Maybe they’re serving refreshments. 

Jim: Fat chance, but let’s go in any- 
way. At least we’ll be in out of the 
rain. 

Miss Kenna. (Happily): Oh, Charlie, 
they’re coming in! 

Cuaruie: You’d better not get too 
optimistic, Miss Kendall. The gang’s 
come in here before on Friday and 
just sat around. 

Miss KENDALL: What does Friday 
have to do with it? 

Cuaruie: You heard what they said. 
It’s the end of the week and their 
allowances have run out. So they 
can’t go to the Snack Shop. (Myra, 
JANET, Jim, Pete, and Bop enter 
left, wearing school clothes — jackets, 
raincoats, etc. They all carry school 
books. They hesitate a little at door.) 

Miss KENDALL: Good afternoon. Wel- 
come to the library. 








Jim: Welcome? Oh, thanks... We— 
we just thought we’d come in and 
use the table to study. Hi, Charlie. 

Cuaruie: Hi, gang. 

Miss Kenpati: Make yourselves at 
home and feel free to use the books 

much like. I’m Miss 
Kendall, the new librarian. 

Myra: I’m Myra Hodge, and this is 
Janet Penn. 

Cuarvie: The others are Jim and Pete 
and Bob Gregg. 

Miss Kenpauu: Hello, all of you, 
Charlie and I just finished setting 


as as 


you 


up this display of the new books; 
you'll want to look at them. (She 
molions toward displa y table of books. 
The.boys and girls hesitate a moment 
and then move toward table and stand 
looking.) You see? Here are the 
how-to-do-it books, and then books 
on developing hobbies 
as she speaks) books on problems 
boys and girls may have, such as 


- (Pointing 


making friends and getting along 


with others, career novels, science 
fiction well, why don’t you look 
through them? Take some over to 
the reading table if you like. 

Myra: Well — er 

Jim (Being polite): Yeah, they look 
nice all right with their bright covers. 

Janet: Yes, the bright-colored covers 
are certainly pretty. 

Pere: They surely are, but — we have 
some books, Miss Kendall (Show- 
ing schoolbooks) and I — I guess we 
ought to get studying. (He starts 
toward reading table and others fol- 
low.) 

Orners: Yes, we have to study. I 

have an exam coming up Monday. 

Yes, we’d better get at our studying. 
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Miss Kenpau (As boys and girls all 
go to reading table and sit down and 
open their books and start to giggle. 
She goes to upstage desk with CHARLIE 
following. She sighs.) Well, Charlie, 
I don’t seem to be a very good sales- 
man. (She sits at desk.) 

Cuaruik (Looking disappointed): 
They’re not going to study any more 
than Iam. You watch, if they read 
anything, it’ll be movie or TV maga- 
zines they have hidden in their 
notebooks. 

Miss Kenpauu: Charlie, that boy 
named Gregg — is he any relation 
to Mr. Gregg, our director? 

Cuaruie: Relation? He’s his son. 

Miss Kenpauw: He is? Surely you’d 
think he’d interested in the 
library — with his father on the 
board — 


be 


CriARLIE: They don’t seem to like the 
same things, Miss Kendall. See, 
Bob’s mother died when he was little 
and my mother says Mr. Gregg has 
been too strict. Now he says Bob 
has to study to be a lawyer just 
like he is, but Bob doesn’t want to. 
He’s a whiz at math and science and 
that sort of stuff. He wants to go 
into atomic energy. 

Miss KENDALL: He does? Well, that’s 
very interesting. 

CuaARuiz: Yes, well, I guess I’d better 
straighten some books in the stacks. 

Miss Kenpauu: All right, Charlie. 
(CHARLIE goes inlo stacks as Miss 
Brown rises from typewriter with 
two or three small file cards in her 
hand. She shows them to Miss 
Kenvatt. The boys and girls are 
talking and giggling and have already 





taken out some movie magazines from 
inside their books.) 

Miss Brown: I’ve done them your 
way, Miss Kendall. Is this right? 

Miss KeEnpDALL (Looking at cards): 
Yes, that’s fine, Miss Brown. Now, 
don’t you think this new system will 
make it easier to classify the books? 

Miss Brown: I don’t know. Maybe. 
I'll try it. (She sits at desk again. 
Miss KENDALL picks up a catalogue.) 

Miss Kenpautu: Good — and I want 
to look over some of these new lists 
for future ordering. 

Miss Brown (As she types slowly): 
Humph, I wouldn’t order any more 
books if I were you. I don’t know 
what Mr. Gregg is going to say 
about all these you’ve already or- 
dered. 

Miss KENDALL: Nonsense, he sent the 
check, didn’t he? (There is a burst 
of laughter from reading table. Miss 
Brown looks over disapprovingly as 
boys and girls giggle and show each 
other pictures in magazines.) 

Myra: Look, isn’t he a dreamboat, 
Janet? 

Jim: I don’t think he’s so hot. 

Janet: Did you see him on TV the 
other night? 

Miss Brown: How a body can hear 
herself think with that noisy bunch 
in here — 

Miss KENDALL: But I’m so glad they 
are in here, Miss Brown — (Looking 
toward left as a MAN enters with five 
or siz books) and here comes some- 
one else. (She rises smiling and stands 
at counter.) Did you want to return 
the books? I’ll take them. 

Man: Yes’m. (Putting books on 
counter) And they’re a bit overdue, 


I guess. I got a notice. 

Miss KENDALL: Yes, they are. And 
five books — let’s see, that’s seventy- 
six cents. 

Man (Takes change from pocket and 
hands some to Miss KENDALL): O.K. 
Hardly seems worth it, though. 

Miss KENDALL: If you kept them so 
long, you must have enjoyed them. 

Man: I tell you, we borrowed ’em 
for my daughter. She was sick a 
few weeks ago, but I don’t think she 
even read ’em. All she wants to do 
is watch TY. 

Miss KenpaAuu: Oh, I see. There are 
some new books you might be in- 
terested in. (Motioning toward dis- 
play table as MAN starts left. A 
Woman enters left and goes to 
counter. ) 

Man: Haven’t time today. (Jzits.) 

Miss KENDALL (Disappointed): Oh. 

Miss Brown (7'0 Woman): May I 
help you? 

Woman: The truth is I need some 
historical facts. 

Miss KENDALL 
torical facts? 


His- 


(Brightening) : 
There’s a very good 
reference on the shelf there, Miss 
Brown — “Facts of History,”’ num- 
ber 942. Why don’t you get that one 


for her? (Miss Brown goes into 
stacks and brings back book as 
WoMAN opens her purse and takes 
out card.) I take it you’re interested 
in history? 

Woman: I wouldn’t say that exactly, 
but I have to be if I want to win 
the thousand dollars. 

Miss Kenpaui: The — the thousand 
dollars? 

Woman: It’s the puzzle in the news- 
paper. I surely hope I can win the 





prize. (Miss KENDALL stamps card 
and puts it in book.) 

Miss KenpALL: Yes, of course. (As 
the WoMAN starts out) You — you 
wouldn’t be interested in our new 
books? 

Woman: Not unless they’d help with 
the contest — 

Miss Kenpbauu: No, I suppose not. 
(WoMAN goes out.) 

Miss Brown (Who is looking at books 
MAN brought back): You’ll get used 
to her. Sometimes she even wants 
me to find the answers for her. And 
look at this book that man brought 
back. (Holding it up) Water- 
marked! 

Miss KenpAuu: Oh dear, that’s too 
bad. 

Miss Brown: 


(juess someone was 


using it to stand a vase of flowers 
on. That’s what they do with books 


in this town. They don’t read ’em. 

Miss KenpA.u: Miss Brown, I’m not 
going to be discouraged. (Sits down) 
We’ve made a start — with our dis- 
play, and there’s no reason we can’t 
get more people interested in books. 

Miss Brown (Sitting down): You 
watch. We’ll just have the same 
old ones. The puzzle fans, and a few 
old ladies who like romantic novels— 

Miss KENDALL: There’s no reason why 
we can’t build up our library. 
They’re doing it in other towns. 
More people are using libraries now 
than they ever did before. Statistics 
show it. 

Miss Brown: Humph, you can prove 
anything by statistics. Anyhow, you 
mark my words. You won’t get ’em 
to read — not in this town. They’ll 
go to movies and watch TV but 





they won’t read. They’re too lazy 
to use their heads. 

Miss KEenDALL: I’m afraid you’re just 
being pessimistic, Miss Brown. I 
know we can do it. We'll get the 
young people interested. 

Miss Brown: Humph, you mean that 
bunch over there? 

Miss KenpDaALu: Certainly, Ido. (There 
is giggling and then loud laughter from 
group al table. Miss Brown rises 
quickly and steps to counter.) Miss 
Brown, don’t. 

Miss Brown (Tapping bell several 
times. Then angrily): Quiet, quiet, 
all of you. Don’t you children know 
how to behave in a library? (They 
all quickly turn to their books and 
pretend to study.) 

Miss Kenpauu: Miss Brown, aren’t 
you forgetting yourself? When I’m 
here, it’s my place to discipline the 
young people. 

Miss Brown: Yes, yes, I’m sorry. 
(She sits again.) But they do get on 
my nerves. (She goes back to her 
typing.) 

Cuaruie (Entering right): You ring 
for me, Miss Kendall? 

Miss Kenpauu: No, I didn’t, but as 
long as you’re here, those books can 
be put away. (She points to stack of 
books on counter.) 

Cuaruie: O.K. (He walks around front 
and picks up books.) 

Sauiy (Enters left hesitantly. Looks 
around, then shyly to group at table): 
Hello. 

Jim and Janet: Hello, Sally. 

Miss Kenpauu: Well, here comes 
someone else. And she’s young, too. 
Do you know her, Charlie? 

CuaAR.IE: Sure, I guess I know her as 





well as anyone does. She’s kind of 
shy. Her name is Sally Nelson. 

Miss KENDALL: Sally Nelson. Is she 
a new girl? 

CuHaruig (As SALLY moves to stage 
center and looks at books on display 
table): Yes, she started this semester, 
but she doesn’t seem to get in with 
the crowd. 

Miss Kenpatit: Hmmm. 
pretty. 

Cuaruik: Yes, I guess she is, now that 
you mention it. (Goes off into 
stacks.) 

Miss KENDALL: She seems interested 
in the books, too, but if she’s so 
shy, I don’t suppose I’d better push 
her. 

Miss Brown: She just came in out of 
the rain like the others and is too 
shy to sit with them. (Miss 
KENDALL and Miss Brown go back 
to their work for a few moments as 
SALLy picks up two or three books 
and looks at them. Group at table 
talk quietly. Then SAauiy turns and 
approaches the counter.) 

Miss KENDALL (Smiling): Hello, Sally. 
I’m Miss Kendall, the new librarian. 

SaLiy: Oh, how do you do. How did 
you know my name? 

Miss KENDALL: I asked Charlie. He 
goes to school but he works here 
and helps us keep the books straight. 
I guess most boys know the names 
of the pretty girls. 

Sauiy (Smiling a little): Oh. 

Miss Kenpauu: Do you like our dis- 
play of new books? 

SALLy: Yes, they’re very nice, but I 
was wondering if you had a book — 
well, that would — well, Miss 
Kendall, you’ll think this is silly, 


And she’s 


but a book that would show a girl 
how to make people like her. (Then 
blurting out) That might even get 
someone to ask her to the school 
dance next month — or something 
like that. 

Miss Brown (Looking at Miss Ken- 
DALL): See. 

Miss KENDALL (T7'aking no notice): 
Why, Sally, my dear. (Rising) I 
don’t think you are silly at all. 
Books can help people in many ways. 
Let’s go look at some of these new 
ones. (She goes to display table and 
SALLy follows her.) You want some- 
thing that will show you how to 
make friends. And (Picking up 
book) here’s one with that very title, 
“How to Make Friends.” It dis- 
cusses the qualities that are im- 
portant in friendship and shows how 
you can learn to be more friendly. 
For instance (Leafing through the 
book), here’s a whole section on 
“Showing Interest in the Things 
Other People Are Interested In.” 
Now, supposing the boy — (Smiling) 
Is it a boy? 

Sau.y: Well, yes, mainly. 

Miss KenpDALL: That’s quite natural. 
Well, then, supposing he’s interested 
in baseball. You’d do well to show 
an interest in that. 

SaL.y: Oh, but it isn’t baseball, Miss 
Kendall. He’s going to study law 
and be a lawyer. But I don’t know 
how to get interested in law. 

Miss KENDALL: No 
you don’t. (She glances over at table 


- no, of course, 


where the boys and girls are laughing 
and talking again.) And somehow, in 
your case, I don’t think an interest 


in law would help. Now, you take 











these science fiction books — 

Sauiy: But, why? 

Miss KENDALL: Well, it’s because so 
many people who go in for subjects 
like law often like to relax with 
fiction and such a person 
would very probably like science 
fiction. (Picking up book) Now, 


one called “Into Space with 
’ 


and 


here’s 
Atom Power.” Now, if you were to 
read that and then talk to the person 
about it, you might find that he’d 
be interested. 
Satiy: Well, I I don’t quite see 
why, but if you say so, I’ll try. 
Miss Kenpauu: Good, good, that’s 
You'll 
friendship, too. I’ll sign them out for 
you. (Say takes books, hands Miss 
KENDALL a library card, and Miss 


fine. rant to take the one on 


KENDALL goes to counter and stamps 
it.) Now, why don’t you sit at the 
table with the rest of them? (The 
phone rings and Miss Brown rises 
and answers 1t.) 

Sautuy: I don’t know if they want me. 

Miss Kenpauu: Of course they do. 
You know, Sally, if you want to 
make friends, often you have to 
take the first step yourself, even 
if it’s difficult. (She goes left again 
with SALLy following. ) 

Miss Brown (Into phone): Yes, yes. 
Oh my. I certainly will. (Hangs up) 
Miss Kendall, Miss Kendall. 

Miss KenpDALL: Just a minute, Miss 
Brown. 

Miss Brown: This is important, Miss 
Kendall. That call was 

Miss KenpAuu: Please, Miss Brown. 
Boys and girls, you can find room 
for Sally, can’t you? She’s found a 
book she wants to read. 


Boys and Girits: Why — why, sure... 
Sure. 

Miss Kenpauy (Pulling out chair next 
to Bos GREGG): Sit down, Sally, and 
read your book with the rest. (She 
pretends not to notice others putting 
their magazines into notebooks. 
She smiles and goes back to desk.) 
Now, Miss Brown, what is it? 

Miss Brown: Oh, Miss Kendall, that 
was Mr. Gregg’s secretary! And 
Mr. Gregg is on his way here — and 

and he’ll be here any minute and 
oh dear, what’ll we do? 

Miss KenpDA.u: Isn’t that nice? I’m 
so glad we got the display ready in 
time. 

Miss Brown: 
Gregg 

Miss KenpDALL: Of course, I know him. 

Miss Brown: Not as well as I do. I 
don’t think he’ll like the display. 

Miss Kenpaui: Why not? ’ 

Miss Brown: He always finds some- 


You don’t know Mr. 


thing wrong, Miss Kendall, and, oh 
dear, we ought to be getting ready 
Miss KENDALL: We are ready. 


Miss Brown: But Mr. Gregg is coming 
and there ought to be something 
else we can do 

Miss KENDALL (Sitting at desk): 1, for 
one, am going to look over my list of 
books. It will be a good chance to 
ask him about ordering some more. 

Miss Brown: I wouldn’t talk about 
ordering any more. Oh dear, oh 
dear! (She sits and turns back to her 
typewriter, shaking her head.) 

Bos (Looking over at book SAuuy ts be- 
ginning to read): Hmmm, science 
fiction. Are you interested in 
science? 

SaLLy: Well - 


- yes, a little. That is, 








: 








I’m getting interested. Are you? 

Myra: Is he interested? He’s had 
nothing but straight A’s all year. 

Satty: Oh, then, maybe you’d like 
to look at this. (Shoving book 
toward Bos.) 

Bos: No, thanks, I — say, that picture 
is the latest thing in atomic reactors. 

SaL.y: It — it is? 

Bos: Sure, let’s look. (He takes book 
and leafs through and reads a little 
to himself): Hmmm, yeah, and that’s 
a good description of a reactor. Who- 
ever wrote this knows something 
about atomic science all right. Say, 
are there other books like this in 
that display? 

Sautiy: Why, yes, I think so. 

Bor: Let’s go look them over. 
rises. ) 

SALLy: Well, all right. (She rises and 
follows Bow right to table.) 

Janev (Looking after them): Well, can 
you imagine that? 

Pere (Laughing): Yeah. Maybe little 
Sally isn’t as dumb as we thought 
she was. 

Myra: It’s the first time I’ve ever 
seen a girl get a tumble out of Bob 
Gregg. Now, why didn’t I think of 
something like that? 

Jim: Because you’re my steady, that’s 
why. 

Myra: Oh, all right, but darned if 
they don’t seem to be really in- 
terested in the old books. (Miss 


(He 


KENDALL looks over at them and then 
smiles at Miss Brown.) 

Bos (He has picked up two or three books 
and glanced through them, then he 
hands one to Sauy): Here’s one I’d 
like to read. It has a lot of dope on 
jet airplanes. 
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SaLiy: Yes 
exciting. 

Bos: I suppose you would think of the 
story first but I’ll enjoy checking up 
on the scientific facts the author 
uses. (T'aking book from SALLY and 
going toward desk.) Miss Kendall, 
may we borrow these books, to take 
home, I mean? 

Miss KenpDaALu: If you have a library 
card, of course you may borrow 
them. 

Bos (Taking card from his wallet and 
laughing): Sure, I have a ecard. 
(He hands book and card to Miss 
KENDALL.) I guess I’ve never used 
it much, but this book looks good. 

Miss KENDALL (Stamping card and then 
smiling and handing Bow the book): 
I hope you'll like it. 

Bos (Returns to display table where 
SaLLy has been looking at several 


yes, and the story looks 


other books): Find anything else? 

SaLtLty: Not that I want right now, 
but look, there are all kinds of 
things, hobbies and how to find out 
the kind of work you want to do 
and — 

Bos: Yes, I looked at that one, and it 
would be just the thing for Jim. I’m 
going to start to read this one. 

Sauuy: Yes, I — I guess I’ll read mine, 

(They go back to reading table 
and sit down.) 

Myra: Well, here are the bookworms. 

Bos: You can laugh if you want, but 


too. 


there are really some good books 
over there. For instance, Jim, you’re 
always saying you’ve got to go to 
work after high school 

Jim (Grinning): I suppose there’s a 
book that will find me a job. 

Bors: No, but there’s a book on voca- 














tions that looks good. In the intro- 
duction, it says it shows people how 
to find out what they are best fitted 
for. 

Jim: You intrigue me. (Rising) May- 
be I’ll take a look. Come on, Myra, 
maybe we can find a book that will 
get you a good enough job to support 
me in my old age. 

Myra (Rising): All right, but don’t 
talk as though we’re engaged. Going 
steady is one thing but being en- 
gaged is another. (As they go to 
display table) Besides, I may not 
ever get married. I’m going to be 
a career girl. 

SALLy (SALLY and Bos have been read- 
ing): Bob. 

Bos (Looking up from book): Yes. 

SautLy: What’s uranium 235? 

Bos: If you don’t know that, I guess 
you really don’t know much about 
science, do you? 

Sauiy: I I guess not. 

Bos: What do you want to read a 
book like that for, anyway? 

Sauiy: Well, | — I have a kid brother 
who is always spouting this kind of 
stuff and so I wanted to learn 
something about it. 

Bos: Oh, so that’s it! 

in 

uranium 238 


Well, for in- 
uranium 
the atom can’t be 
split, but 235 has three less neutrons 


stance, common 


and it can be split. 
SALLY: Oh, | see. 
Bos: Just ask me 
things like that. 
Sautity: Yes, thanks. 
reading.) 


if you run into 


(They go back to 
Janet: This erudite atmosphere is 


getting too much for me, Pete. Let’s 
go look at the books. 
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Pere: O.K. (As they rise, looking 
toward counter where Jim 1s standing 
with book) It looks as though Jim’s 
found something he’s going to bor- 
row. (They go to display table.) 

Jim (Handing book and card to Miss 
KENDALL): I’d like to borrow this 
one because I guess I’ll have to go 
to work next year. 

Miss KENDALL (Looking at cover of 
book): “Choosing Your Vocation.” 
Yes, that’s a very useful book. But 
Jim, are you sure you’ll have to stop 
school? 

Jim: Yes, I don’t want to stop, but — 
well, there just isn’t the money, 
Miss Kendall. 

Miss KENDALL: Maybe you could get 
a scholarship somewhere. 

Jim (Laughing a little): I don’t know 
if I’m prize-winning material. 

Miss KenpALu: You just wait a 
minute. (She taps bell.) 

CHARLIE (Appears from right): Yes, 
Miss Kendall? 

Miss Kenpatu: Charlie, bring me 
“Carroll’s Guide to Scholarships,” 
please. (CHARLIE goes off right. 
Myra comes from table with a book.) 
You found something, Myra? 

Myra: Yes, I haven’t read a book for 
ages but I’ve always been interested 
in interior decorating and this is 
about a girl who goes into that field. 
(Hands and card Miss 
IKKENDALL. ) 

Miss KENDALL: You'll find that these 
career novels contain a lot of useful 
information as well as an interesting 
story. (Gives book back to Myra.) 

Myra: Thank you. (She goes back 
to reading table.) 

Miss KenpDALL (As CHARLIE appears 


book to 











and hands her a book): Thank you, 
Charlie. (He goes off right again.) 
Look at this, Jim. (She reads from 
cover.) “Carroll’s Guide to Scholar- 
ships.” This book has helped many, 
many students to continue with 
their education. It lists millions of 
dollars worth of scholarships that 
are given out every year, and it 
shows how and where to apply for 
them. Then there are valuable hints 
on preparing for examinations and — 
oh, all sorts of information. 

Jim: Say, I never knew there were 
books like that. I’ll take that one 
instead, 

Miss KenpDALL: Why not take them 
both? This one on choosing your 
vocation may help you decide what 
program you want to pursue in col- 
lege in preparation for a specific job. 

Jim: O.K. [ll read them both. (He 
grins.) And if I can figure some way 
to go to school next year, I’ll tell 
everyone that Miss Kendall at 
Gregg Public Library is putting me 
through college. 

Miss KENDALL (Laughing): You won’t 
tell them anything of the sort. That 
book shows you how to put yourself 
through college. (As Jim goes back 
to reading table) Miss Brown, now 
what do you think Mr. Gregg will 
have to say? 

Miss Brown: I don’t know. I do 
hope he’s satisfied, because I have 
to admit — well, Miss Kendall, you 
do have such a way with the 
youngsters. 

Miss Kenpautut: Thank you, Miss 
Brown, coming from you, that is a 
real compliment. (JANET and Perr 
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leave display table, each carrying a 
book.) 

Pere: This book has some good dope 
on color photography under artificial 
light. Already I can see where I’ve 
been doing a couple of things 
wrong. (Reaching counter and hand- 
ing book and card to Miss KENDALL.) 
I’d like to borrow this one, Miss 
Kendall. 

Miss KENDALL (Smiling): Very well. 
(She stamps card and hands book and 
card back. Then to JANeY) You have 
one, too? 

JANET: Yes. (Smiling) Everyone else 
seems to be reading so I didn’t want 
to be lonesome. 

Miss KENDALL (Looking at book): Well, 
now, I happen to have read this book 
myself, and I’m sure you’ll enjoy it. 
We have several more in the stacks 
by the same author so when you’ve 
read this one, let me know if you 
want some more. 

Janet: I will, thank you. 
back to reading table.) 

Jim: Say, Myra, I may go back to 
school next year after all. Look at 
this list of foundations and other 
outfits that grant scholarships. 

Myra: Why, there are hundreds of 
them. How do you go about getting 
one? 

Jim: It tells how to go about it in here. 
(Grinning) There’s only one draw- 
back. You have to work hard. 

Myra: Jim, you’ve always worked 
hard and had good marks. 

Jim: You can bet I’m going to from 
now on. (Looking up as GREGG 
enters left) Say, isn’t that Bob’s old 
man? Bob, look who’s here. 

Bos: Well, I’ll be — 


(They go 








GREGG: Hello, Bob. 

Bos: Hello, Dad. 

GrecG: I didn’t expect to find you 
here but it’s good to see young 
people take an interest in reading. 
(He goes toward counter.) 

Miss Kenpauy (Has risen and come 
around to the front of counter): Good 
afternoon, Mr. Gregg. I’m so glad 

(Miss Brown has 
risen too, although she doesn’t know 
quite why.) 

GreGoG: Thank you, Miss Kendall, and 
I’m delighted to see that you have 
coaxed some of the boys and girls 
into the library. (He nods at Miss 
Brown) How do you do, Miss 
Miss 

Miss Brown: Brown. 
do, Mr. Gregg. 

GreEGG: Ah yes, Miss Brown. 
Brown sits.) 

Miss Kenpbauu (Still smiling): 
I haven’t really done anything, Mr. 
Gregg. 


you’ve come, 


How do you 


(Miss 


It’s because of those new 
books we bought. 

GreeaG: New books, what new books? 

Miss KenpDALL: The ones you told me 
to order. (From now on, young people 
look up and all watch.) 

Greaa: I didn’t tell you to order any- 
thing. 

Miss KENDALL: 
check. 

GREGG: 


But you sent the 

Of course, | sent the check. 
And my letter said that I’d be in as 
soon as possible to go over the lists 
and help you select — didn’t you 
read the letter, Miss Kendall? 

Miss KENDALL: Well well, I must 

But I was so excited and 

pleased to get the check that perhaps 

I didn’t read the letter very care- 


have. 


fully. 
in soon. 

Greco: It seems most irresponsible to 
me. I’m not used to having people 
ignore my letters. 

Miss Kenpauu: Oh, I’m sorry, Mr. 
Gregg, but the books are already 
here and we just finished setting 
up this display. (She starls toward 
the display and Greae follows.) 

GreoaG: Display? (Looking toward dis- 
play) Books all stacked up like cans 
in a super-market. Well, we'll have 
to get rid of the whole cheap 
business. Professor Martin from 
the university is coming to meet me 
here and see the library. 


I did notice that you’d be 


Miss Kenpatt: Who is_ Professor 
Martin? 
GreaG: He happens to be a professor 


who taught me in college and I’ve 
often asked him to visit the library. 
Today he agreed to come and help 
us select’ books. 

Miss KENDALL: Oh. Well, we’ve saved 
him the trouble. Look, you can see 
from the signs the variety we have. 
Career novels, do-it-yourself books, 
science fiction — 

GREGG: Science fiction? 
a lot of trash! 

Miss Kenpauui: Not the ones I’ve 
selected, Mr. Gregg. Many of the 
paper-backed books may be trash. 
(Picking up book) But now you take 
this one. It’s well written and con- 


Why, that’s 


tains a great many scientific facts. 
Librarians today know that it is 
exactly the sort of thing that can 
get young people interested in read- 
ing. 

Grea: Nonsense! And career novels! 
What earthly use can they be? 





Miss KEenpDALL: A great deal of use. 
They help young people to find out 
the type of vocation they might 
like and — 

GREGG: Those children 
don’t have enough sense at their 
age to choose. ‘They need to be 
told what to do. You take my boy 
over there. He has some bug in his 
head about being a scientist, but I 
know better. I’m going to make a 
lawyer out of him. 

Miss KenpDAuu: Mr. Gregg, this is the 
twentieth century — you talk as 
though you were living in the Dark 
Ages. If I remain as head of this 
library, I’m going to operate it as 
an up-to-date institution. 

Grece: Why, I — (Quiet and angry) 
Miss Kendall, I’m afraid I made a 
grave mistake in hiring you as 
librarian for my library. I don’t 
often make mistakes but — 

Miss Kenpatui: No, I’m sure you 
don’t. At least in your own estima- 
tion. But I wasn’t aware that this 
was your library. I thought your 
grandfather presented it to the town 
as the Gregg Public Library. 

GREGG (Most displeased): That’s 
neither here nor there. Miss Kendall, 
you’ve taken a great deal of author- 
ity upon yourself — acted in a very 
high-handed way, and I’m _ not 
pleased — not pleased at all. I 
suppose you know what this means 
— (Bos comes forward and in a mo- 
ment SALLY follows him.) 

Bos: Dad, wait — you can’t — 

Greae: What’s the matter with you, 
Bob? 

Bos: If you fire Miss Kendall, you’re 
crazy. 


Vocations! 


GreaG: Bob, go back to the table. 
This isn’t your business. 

Bos: I think it is, Dad. 
talk to Miss Kendall this way. 
She’s O.K. We've all felt at home 
here in the library today — 

Miss Kenpauu: Thank you, Bob. It’s 
true, Mr. Gregg. For the first time, 
the young people are using the 
library. They’re really interested in 
the books. 

GreaG: What kind of books are they? 

Sauiy (Forgetting herself): They’re — 
they’re wonderful books, Mr. Gregg. 
Bob likes the science ones. 

GreaG: Science? That’s just science 
fiction. 

Bos: Fiction or not, there’s a lot of 
good stuff in ’em. And it’s made me 
realize one thing — I’m going to be 
a scientist. It’s the only work I 
want to do, 

GreaG: Bob, this is a closed subject. 
You and I have talked — 

Bos: Dad, I can’t be a lawyer. 
like law, but I like science. 

Grece: Now, Miss Kendall, perhaps 
you see how much damage can be 
done with this sort of book. (Jim 
comes forward followed by Myra.) 

Jim: Damage? Say, you’re off the 
beam, Mr. Gregg. Miss Kendall’s 
helped us all today. Why, she’s even 
shown me how I can go to college. 

Greee: Jim, you know your folks 
can’t afford to send you to college. 

Myra: He can get a scholarship, Mr. 
Gregg. The book tells all about it. 


You can’t 


You 


It says no bright boy need stay out 
of college just because of financial 
reasons. 

GreGG: Miss Kendall, these books are 
more dangerous than I thought 











putting all sorts of nonsense into 

young people’s heads — (PRo- 

Fesson Martin, an elderly gentle- 

man with twinkling eyes enters left. 

Boys and girls move back toward 

table a little.) 

Proressor: Busy day in the library, 
I see. Hello, Harry, I’m a little late 
as usual. 

Greece (Flustered): Professor Martin. 
You’re here. 

Proressor: Yes, quite obviously. 
(Smiling at Miss Kenpaui) You 
must be Miss Kendall, the new 
librarian. 

Miss Kenpauu (Flustered, too): Yes. 
How do you do, Professor Martin. 
We’ve been having a little discussion 
about the new books. (She indicates 
display.) 

Proressor: Oh, so you’ve already 
ordered them? (Looking at books) 
Hmmm. (Then to Greea) Harry, I 
always thought you’d have a stuffy 
old library. I’m surprised to find 
books like these. 

Greco: I should think so. You’re no 
more surprised than I am. These 
books ordered by mistake. 
They’re going to be returned. I’m 
going to get them out of here — 

Miss KenpaLi (Angry again): Mr. 
Gregg, I happen to be the librarian. 
If these books go, I go, too. 

Greco: That’s fine. Miss Kendall, 
you're fired. 

Proressor: Dear me, dear me. It 

I’ve walked in on a little 

argument. (70 Muss KENDALL) 

You mustn’t mind Harry, Miss 

Kendall. I’ve known him a long 

time had him in 

Always a little set in his ways — 


were 


seems 


my classes, 


inclined to think he was right in 
everything. But really a nice fellow, 
you know. Some excellent qualities. 

Miss KENDALL: I guess I haven’t seen 
that side of him. 

Greaa: Professor Martin, I don’t think 
this is quite fair. I may have done 
some things when I was young — 

Prorrssor: Yes, but Harry, you don’t 
seem to have changed very much 
and that means you really haven’t 
grown up yet. (Boys and GIRLs 
giggle. Miss Brown who has been 
listening, beside herself with anxiety, 
nervously taps bell. CHARLIE enters 
and listens, too.) You know, Harry, 
if you fire Miss Kendall, I doubt if 
she’ll have much trouble obtaining 
another position. She obviously 
knows how to select books that 
young people like. 

GreEGG: But, Professor — 

Prorressor: Now, you let me talk a 
minute. (Picking up books) Young 

need books like _ these. 
(Smiling) They are, we might say, 
books a la mode. 

Greece (Crossly): What do you mean? 
Books with ice cream? 

Proressor: Certainly not, Harry, re- 
member your French. <A la mode 
really means “in the fashion’ — 
in the popular style. These books 
are up-to-date — and practical, too. 
They help young people with their 
problems — they show them how to 
live. Through them, they get in- 
terested in other types of books — 
the classics, the fine biographies — 
the kind of books you prefer, Harry. 

Miss KenpA.u: I tried to explain that 
to Mr. Gregg but 

Proressor (Picking up another book): 


people 








Yes, you’ve made a fine selection, 
Miss Kendall — why, dear me, 
you’ve even got one by Mike Parrish. 

Miss KENDALL: Yes, there are two or 
three by him, and they’re all good 
titles. 

Greac: Mike Parrish — a silly sound- 
ing name, isn’t it? 

Proressor: Well, perhaps it is — 
perhaps it is. Maybe I can think of 
a better one, but I’ve used it for 
so many books that it’s rather well 
known. It’s a pseudonym of mine. 

Miss Kenpauu (Laughs): An author — 
right here in our library! 

GREGG: You’ve been writing books 
like these? 

Proressor: Yes, Harry, I’ve been 

writing them for years. When I’m 

not teaching young people, I’m 

writing books for them, and I must 


admit that I enjoy it. 
Bop (At first mention of Mike Par- 
RISH, he has gone to reading table and 


picked up book Sauiy has been 
reading. He goes to Proressor hold- 
ing it out): Mike Parrish. Then you 
wrote this one, too, Professor. 

Proressor (Looking at book): “Into 
Space with the Atom” — yes, that’s 
one of mine. 

Bos: See, Dad, and you called it trash. 

Proressor: Oh, he did, did he? Let 
me tell you, Harry Gregg, it takes 
some brains to write that sort of 
trash. 

Bos: I'll say. I know something 
about atomic science and the Pro- 
fessor knows his stuff. 

Proressor: Thank you, Bob. 
see, Harry? 

Greco: This is all most incredible. 

Boys and Giris (Ad lib): Think of 


You 


having a real author right here. . . 
Boy, what a thrill. (£¢c.) 

Miss KENDALL: Yes, it certainly is 
thrilling. Why, Professor, if we had 
only known you were coming, I’d 
have arranged for an autographing 
party. 

Boys and Grris (Gather around Pro- 
FESSOR with pieces of paper and note- 
books): Please, Professor, may I have 
your autograph? (Ltc.) 

Proressor (As he autographs): Miss 
Kendall, we seem to be having an 
autographing party. Now, which 
do you want? Professor Martin, 
Ph.D., or Mike Parrish? 

Boys and Giris (Laughing): Both of 
them! Both of them! (CuHaruin has 
joined group and gets an autograph.) 

Proressor (As he finishes autograph- 
ing): You know, I seldom get a 
chance to have such an enthusiastic 
group of admirers about me. It 
makes me want to celebrate — have 
areal party. Where can we get some 
refreshments — to go with our books 
a la mode? 

Bos: Well — there’s the Snack Shop, 
but this is Friday. 

Proressor: Ah, yes. I know some- 
thing about students’ finances on 
Friday. So you show me the way 
and I’ll treat. 

Boys and Girus (Rushing and picking 
up their books): Hooray for Professor 
Martin! Hooray for Mike Parrish! 

Sat.ty: But how about Miss Kendall? 
Can’t she go, too? 

Proressor: Of course she can. 

Miss Kenpauti: Thank you, but I[ 
don’t think I’d better leave the 
library — that is, if I’m still li- 
brarian. 





GreEGG: Miss Kendall, | — GrecG (He goes to display table and 
Proressor: How about you, Harry? looks at two or three books): No, I 
Will you come? guess I need something on — well, 
GrecG: No, I doubt if I’ll be missed. understanding myself or understand- 
The young people didn’t ask me. ing others or — perhaps I haven’t 
Bos: Oh, but, Dad, sure, we — been a very good father. You seem 
GreGG: Besides, there’s something I to understand young people a great 
want to say to Miss Kendall. deal better than I do. Would you 
Proressor: Very good. I’ll see you help me, Miss Kendall? 
later, Harry. You, too, Miss Ken- Miss Krenpauui (Coming to table, 
dall. Now, let’s go find this Snack smiling. Miss Brown, sitting at her 
Shop. Goodbye, all of you. (He typewriter watching, smiles, too): I'll 
goes out left with the Boys and Gir1s.) be glad to help. And you know, you 
Boys and Giris (Ad lib): Goodbye, can learn almost anything from 
Miss Kendall. We'll be back again. books. 
Greece (Looking at Miss Kenpaui): GreGeG (He is looking through one book 
Miss Kendall, I and now turns to her, holding one 
Miss KenDALL: Yes, Mr. Gregg? jinger in a place in it): Yes, so I 
GreGcG: This is a bit difficult for me, gather, and for now, I’ve selected 
but 1 — I apologize. I’m afraid I’ve this one. (He opens it.) I notice 
made another mistake. And, of there is a section here on how a 
course, you are still librarian if gentleman asks a young lady to 


you'll stay after what have dinner with him. It says that 
Miss KENDALL: I want to stay. if you use this approach, she will 
GreoG: Thank you. I’m — I’m sorry be almost sure to accept. (He smiles.) 
for everything. I guess Professor Miss Kenpauu (Smiling and looking 
Martin is-right. I have a great deal at book): That is a very reliable 


to learn. source of information, Mr. Gregg. 
Miss KenpaAuu (Smiling a little): Well, (Quick curtain.) 

we have a number of books. Per- 

haps a reference work — THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Books a LA Mopg Setting: A library in a medium-sized town. 
Characters: 7 male: 6 female. There is an entrance downstage left. The 
‘ right wall shows the ends of stacks with 
entrance between them. The upstage wall 
has large windows. At left is a large read- 
ing table with straight chairs around it. 
At right facing left are two desks with 
chairs. The downstage one has a typewriter 
on it and the upstage one a phone. Raneleg 
Properties: Schoolbooks and movie magazines, upstage in front of the desks is a counter. 
for boys and girls; paper and cards, for Miss On the counter is a bell. Upstage center 
Brown; stamp pad and stamp, for Miss is a table with a display of books with 
Kendall; money and books, for Man; fresh bright jackets and with signs telling 
wallet for Bob; library cards for boys and what the different kinds of books are. 
girls, Man and Woman. Lighting: No special effects. 
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Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Boys and girls 
wear school clothes and raincoats. Miss 
Kendall, Miss Brown, and the Woman 
wear dresses or suits. Mr. Gregg, Professor 
Martin, and the Man wear suits. 





Part Five 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tut Woritp Book Encyciopepia, 18 vol- 
umes and a Reading Study Guide; 10,518 
pages; illustrated, maps and pictures. Field 
Enterprises, Inc., $109-$169. 


The requirements for selecting an encyclo- 
pedia that will be valuable to young people, 
their teachers and their parents, range from 
accuracy, authenticity and reliability on the 
one hand to the equally important factors of 
readability, durability and attractiveness on 
the other all of this to be obtained for a 
cost which is not excessive. For over forty 
years, The World Book Encyclopedia has 
measured up to these requirements, and the 
new 1957 edition contains all of these im- 
portant features:in abundance. 


Considering the range of subjects and pro- 
jects likely to be “looked up” by students in 
ibraries, in the classroom, or by the adult 
members of the family, it is obviously neces- 
sary for an encyclopedia to be broad in its 
scope to make it useful. While this encyclo- 
pedia is designed for young people, it is more 
than adequate for family use. Even random 
checking on the subjects covered, and their 
“up-to-dateness,” will reveal the excellence 
of this wonderful reference work. Whether 
one is interested in the atomic bomb or amuse- 
ment parks, Nero or Nehru, the League of 
Nations or lighthouses, Western Union or the 
Soviet Union, etiquette or elephants, the 
articles in The World Book offer the informa- 
tion in clearly written, easily intelligible 
style. The completeness and authenticity of 
the material included is further enhanced by 
excellent illustrations, color pictures, draw- 
ings, all clearly labelled. These are par- 
ticularly important and impressive in the ac- 
counts of scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments such as the Vanguard Rocket, Solar 
Energy, Skin Diving and many others. 


To keep abreast of the swiftly moving tide 
of events in the social, political, technological, 
and economic fields, a comprehensive policy 
of continuous revision makes it necessary to 
go to press with 7T'he World Book at least twice 
each year. For example, more than 3,200 
pages were revised for the 1957 edition, first 
printing. During the last few years, the 
number of illustrations in full color doubled 
to more than 3,000 in the present edition. 
Some of the famous works of art by such 
yainters as John Singer Sargent, Grant 
Vood, Gilbert Stuart, Winslow Homer, ete., 
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are reproduced in full color, along with de- 
tailed descriptions. Some of the new subjects 
covered are Automation, Cyclotron, Radia- 
tion, Salk Vaccine, Radar, to mention only 
a few that have only recently come more 
and more to public notice. The exciting, 
changing field of television (which was only 
in its infancy at an experimental level when 
the last edition was published) is covered 
from various points of view — the mechanical 
and technical, programming, etc. An example 
of the authenticity of the writing is found in 
this sixteen-page piece to which a scientist, 
a television program director and a news- 


paper television critic have contributed. 


The reference needs of young people were 
determined through special surveys conducted 
by the editors and educators. Content, grade- 
level requirements, and the pupils’ use of 
reference material are considered, This thor- 
ough research is reflected in the plan of The 
World Book, as well as in the style in which 
the material is presented. Articles are written 
at the reading level of the young people who 
are most likely to study a subject. This is 
not done in a narrow or too restricted sense, 
since there is a range of abilities within a 
grade-level. When a subject is found to be 
studied in various grades, the article is or- 
ganized so that there is a natural progression 
from the simple to the more complex phases 
of the subject. While the treatment of the 
subjects is comprehensive and authentic, 
those who want and need more information 
will find their trail to further knowledge blazed 
by bibliographies, and cross references to 


allied fields. 


Another factor adding to the usefulness and 
excellence of The World Book is its read- 
ability and the ease with which one can find 
material. The articles are well written, from 
the point of view of style, and the format, 
type and layout are excellent. Readable type, 
an uncrowded page, plenty of color, and lavish 
illustrations and maps all add to the visual 
appeal of this encyleopedia. 


There are a number of features which make 
The World Book easy to use: 1) « single alpha- 
betical arrangement of the topics, making it 
as easy to use as a dictionary; 2) thousands 
of cross references and lists of related subjects 
at the end of articles which enable a reader 
to find all of the information there is in the 
encyclopedia on a subject, from various 








potate of view, and also encourage him to 
yroaden his knowledge of the subject; 3) 
long articles are broken up with subheadings 
in bold type; 4) study aids, such as bibliog- 
raphies and outlines on major articles, help 
a student to organize his material and sug- 
gest further sources of information. Questions 
on broad subjects direct attention to sig- 
nificant facts. Of special help is Volume 19, 
The Reading and Study Guide, which is a 
guide to the use of the eighteen volumes which 
make up the content of The World Book. In 
this tu thon subject matter is classified in 
forty-four major areas of learning so that 
students, particularly those in junior and 
senior high school, can carry on independent 
research through the use of the study outlines 
provided here. It leads the reader to all of 
the articles in the various volumes of The 
World Book which have a bearing on the 
general area of knowledge in which he is 
interested. Whether the subject is Com- 
munity Life, Language, Music, Mythology, 
Philosophy, Religion, Architecture, or any 





other similar broad topic, there are hundreds 
of references listed. 

The World Book answers the needs of stu- 
dents in elementary, junior high and high 
schools — as well as their teachers, librarians 
and parents. It is a distinguished reference 
tool which young people can grow up with 
at home and in the classroom. This new 
edition maintains the excellent reputation of 
The World Book for authentic information, 
imaginative editing, artistic format —- in 
short, an encyclopedia which appeals to the 
mind and the eye, which achieves to an Im- 
pressive degree the objectives which the 
publishers set for themselves: “to describe 
explain and picture the most interesting, vita 
and useful information pertaining to the past 
and present of man, to the environment of 
man, and to the activities of man through 
the ages; to meet the reference needs of 
young people in elementary schools, in 
junior and senior high schools; to serve as a 
family encyclopedia; and to meet the every- 
day needs of teachers, librarians, business, 
and professional men.” 





Just Published! 


folded through lively dialogue. 


who have reading difficulties. 


Middle Grades. 





THIRTY PLAYS for CLASSROOM READING 


by Donald D. Durrell and B. Alice Crossley 
Professors of Elementary Education, Boston University 


An anthology of top-quality plays edited and adapted for class reading by two leaders 
in elementary education. The thirty plays in this book were selected after careful 
testing of many plays in classrooms by more than 500 children and teachers. Stage 
directions are replaced by a narrator’s voice so that the entire dramatic plot is un- 


The editors have grouped the plays in three sections to provide a gradual development 
from easy to more advanced reading. Clear instructions are given for the teacher, 
and practice exercises for the pupils introduce each play. Ideal for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades as a regular or supplementary reading text. 


204 pages 


Helpful also for children 


(text edition) $3.00 
(trade edition) $3.75 
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—NOW AVAILABLE-———— 


CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 450 
plays from past issues of PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People. 

The play "Senielions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, and 
number of characters, are grouped un- 
der the following popular headings: 


Book Week Melodramas 
Career Plays Memorial Day 
Christmas Mother's Day 
Columbus Day Mysteries 
Comedies Patriotic and Historical 
iter Plays for All-Boy Casts 
Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Girl Caste 
Tales, Legends Radio Plays 
Foreign Lands Thanksgiving 
Graduation and Promotion United Nations 
Halloween Valentine's Day 


Health and Safety 
Lincoln's Birthday 
This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material previously published in the 
magazine. Send for your free copy of 
this 40-page catalog today. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Washington's Birthday 











PLAYBOOKS 


@ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
~~ published in PLAYS for use 

y members of the cast. 


@ By purchasing play scripts you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parts. 


@ We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 25 cenis per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 


payment accompany orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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| Look! For only 50e 


Beautifully illustrated 
31-page book containing 
easy directions to make 


83 colorful, low-cost costumes 





. for every kind of school exercise, pageant 
and play from primary through high school grades. 





INCLUDES: Historical costumes .. . holiday cos- ee Sal gS aaa 7 
tumes . . . fairy-tale costumes . . . anima! and —_ cg Dept. 184, 
flower costumes ... foreign costumes... parade Sy SUNN. 
_ +4 i <4 es . - “ae ‘ 
costumes... royalty costumes — and more — ress r 50¢ for my copy of “Colorful 
all made with | ates 
easy-to-work-with, safe PO. cea barberdactuadesbevesvaee 
S) @ pe rr 
RWVYOW i ci State 
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%& PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS * 


* 
* 


* 


in November 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* 


* 
* 


American Education Week 
Junior and Senior High 


Tue Turee Roya R's 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN TOUCH 
Wuat Makes Ir Tick? 
Some Are TERACHERS 


Wuat More Do You Wan’? 
MICHAEL FARADAY 

Horace Mann, AMERICAN Epucator 
I'tt Eat My Har 


Red Cross Week 
Junior and Senior High 


ANGEL or Mercy 


Tue Worm Turns 


Book Week 


Junior and Senior High 


ALADDIN Sreps Out 
Books To THE Rescue 
GuHosts iN THE LIBRARY 
A Book A Day 

Tue Case ror Books 
Tue Great Girt 
Books Are Bripoes 
Movine On Tomorrow 


Middle Grades 


Girats In Books 

Boys In Books 

Orr Tue SHevr 

HvuBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF 
Tue Miracvuious Tea Parry 


Lower Grades 


A Girt ror THE WorLD 
Tue Book Revue 

Tue Pop-Up Books 
Once Upon a Time 


Election Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Vore ror Your Hero 


Middle Grades 
Vicky Gers THe VorTe 
Mr. Bares Goes TO THE PoLLs 
Evection Day 1n THE U.S.A. 


Veterans’ Day 


Junior and Senior High 


Known But To Gop 

A Hero's Homecomina 
Joun Crown's Lecacy 
A Son or AMERICA 


Middle Grades 
Bos’ Armistice Parave 


Lower Grades 
Tue Keys To Peace 


Thanksgiving Day 


Junior and Senior High 


Wuat, No Venison” 

Cause ror GRATITUDE 

Our Famous ANCESTORS 
THANKFUL Hearts 

Turkey GoseBLers 

Ir We Onty Covutp Cook 
THANKSGIVING A La CarTE 
FoorsaL.t Hero 

Fatner Tacks TURKEY 
THANKSGIVING Beats THe Dutcu 
Turkey Turns THE TABLES 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA 

Just Wuat THe Docror OrpeRED 


Middle Grades 


Mr. Snow Wuirte's THANKSGIVING 
Turkey, ANYONE? 

In THE NAME oF Mives STANDISH 
Piterim PARTING 

Many THANKS 

THanks TO Butrer-F inGERS 
SrrRictLy PuRITaN 

THANKS TO THE INDIANS 
NOTHING TO BE THANKFUL For 
New-FanGLep THANKSGIVING 
Tue First THANKSGIVING 

T ror TURKEY 

A Day or THANKs 


Lower Grades 


THANKLESS TATE 

Wuat Makes THanksaivine (Spelldown) 
Unexpectep Guests 

THANKSGIVING Is ror Everysopy 

Tue ANIMALS’ THANKSGIVING 
THANKSGIVING WISHBONE 

Patrick PUMPKIN 


THANKS TO SAMMY SCARECROW 
THANKFUL INDEED 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT 
THANKFUL'S PuMPKIN 

NAMES TO REMEMBER 

Tue Graterut GosBLer 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free gen wes my Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50 to nonsubscribers). 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise, regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. e 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















